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The Disinherited 


From Easter Island, navel of the world, to the 
town of Blue Eye, in the Missouri Ozarks, from 
Slakovci, in Yugoslavia, to villages on the shore of 
Lake Nyasa, scholars are laboring frantically to re- 
cord the vanishing lore of the people before all is 
forgotten. 


People who dwelled by the side of the road, and 
in the backwoods, seemed eager to exchange the 
heritage of their fathers for the ways of the city. 
The rustic arts, the homely handcrafts, sources of 
amenity, even survival, for untold generations, were 
cast aside as crude and outlandish . . . or too much 
work. 


Now that only the old folks remember, it is time 
for the scholars to hasten their observations. Soon 
the legends, told and retold by grandfathers a dozen 
times removed, will be forgotten. The songs of Eliza- 
bethan England, cherished in the backwoods of 
America since the building of Williamsburg, will 
be heard no more. 


Not only in America, but throughout the world 
the common man shows himself determined to 
trade his cultural birthright for the mythology of 
Madison Avenue. 


And a fair trade it would be were it possible for 
the people who abandon their traditional lore to 
absorb with the same rapidity the rich culture of 
Western civilization, which is all about them, yet 
so difficult to grasp without the help of an initiate. 
Since they have had to compromise by accepting the 
offerings of the commerically controlled mass media 
it has been no trade at all. 

If it is appropriate to say that it is the general 
function of the weekly newspaper to interpret the 
environment to the reader it is also proper to say 
that one of the specific functions is that of helping 
this reader, to come into contact with the knowledge 
that will help to bring about his cultural rehabilita- 
tion. There are at least two ways in which this 
cause may be served. Both are fairly obvious. 

First comes the question of the material offered 
for publication. Rare is the weekly newspaper that 


even begins to exploit the rich lode of local sources, 
If newspaper feature writing is a lost art, the 


use of local talent to provide fare for the intellect 
went out of practice before the turn of the century, 
Editors have patronized the capacity of their read- 
ers for so long it would be difficult to swing too 
far in the other direction. Some of the finest week- 
ly newspapers, on occasion, become more magazine 
than newspaper with results most gratifying. A 
notable example is that of the annual Invitation 
Edition of Henry Beetle Hough’s Vineyard Gazette 
which sells for twenty-five cents and is four times 
as interesting and twice as edifying as any paper- 
back classic on the rack. 

This is a cause crying for leadership. Houstoun 
Waring pointed the way in Littleton, Colorado, 
when his newspaper sponsored a series of public 
forums that brought the people of the community 
together to discuss issues of national, regional and 
local importance. Each year the daily Southeast 
Missourian, of Cape Girardeau,. in the “Showme 
State,” sponsors an exhibition for the artists of 
the area. Editorial support of libraries, adult ed- 
ucation classes, concerts, public lectures is a con- 
structive influence wherever weekly newspapers 
are found. But there is more work to be done. 


Critics of Western society, particularly the Ameri- 
can part of Western society, say that more and 
more we are becoming a people devoid of objectives 
and positive values. If this is because the people 
have yet to find a substitute for the traditional 
culture abandoned by them, it is truly important 
for the grassroots editor to live to the fullest his 
traditional role of schoolmaster of the people. 


—H.R.L. 
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He Took His Case To Congress 


By Wallace W. Kneif 


Defeated Candidate Urges Application of Equal Space Doctrine to Weekly 


Newspaper Coverage of Political Campaign 


Should there be an “equal space” requirement 
for newspapers in handling political stories similar 
to the “equal time” hobble visited on the radio and 
television industry? 


A resounding “NO!” by the editor of one of the 
four weeklies published by Philadelphia Suburban 
Newspapers, Inc. to such a suggestion brought the 
Germantown Courier temporary notoriety in U.S. 
Senate hearing rooms last summer. 


An unsuccessful candidate for the Republican 
nomination for mayor of Philadephia during the 
May 19, 1959, primary election felt otherwise, and 
told the Senate Sub-Committee on Communications 
in Washington on June 24, 1959, that he had been 
treated unfairly by the managing editor of the Ger- 
mantown Courier because he was not given the 
same amount of news space as his opponent, former 
Minnesota boy wonder Harold E. Stassen. 


What made the Courier’s coverage all the more 
unfair, complained the defeated candidate, Joseph 
A. Schafer, was that he, Schafer, had purchased 
political advertising and Stassen had purchased 
none. 


Yet, he said, Stassen got more publicity than 
Schafer. 


The Courier maintained on its editorial page and 
in the “one small voice” page two column of Manag- 
ing Editor Wallace V. Knief that Stassen made news, 
fresh news which he broke simultaneously in most 
cases with the weeklies and the Philadelphia dailies 
while Schafer made little real news and invariably 
tried to parcel it out first to the dailies. 


The Courier refused to take stale news and told 
Schafer so. 


Schafer testified—in part—at the Senate hearing 
as follows: 

“Special mention must be given the Germantown 
Courier, a weekly paper in Northwest Philadelphia, 
for its issue of May 4, 1959. In that issue, Stassen 


received two headline stories, two pictures, a special 
write-up in the editor’s column and a listing in 
another article concerning a meeting, in all 183 
lines devoted to Stassen WHO DID NOT PAY A 
DIME FOR ADVERTISING SPACE (caps auth- 
or’s). 


It so happened that the column mention referred 
to by Schafer was a very uncomplimentary piece 
slapping Stassen’s knuckles for coming to German- 
town to open ‘a civic celebration and delivering a 
political talk. 


Apparently politicians feel that it doesn’t matter 
HOW they mention you, just so they mention you! 


The other mentions were legitimate news events 
in which Stassen figured prominently. No thought 
was given to balancing the news presentation by 
candidates. 


The Courier, incidently, took no sides in the pri- 
mary and supported Stassen’s foe, Mayor Richard- 
son Dilworth, in the November election, so the argu- 
ment of personal favoritism in the Courier’s news 
coverage lost its teeth quickly. 


Schafer’s Senate testimony continues: 

“TI received absolutely no mention in that (May 4) 
newspaper although I told the editor I was running 
a 3-column 6-inch advertisement in conjunction with 
a news story (which proved to be stale—Author) 
for the same issue.” 


He further complained that the ad was placed 
on the classified page although he failed to state 
that it came in so far past our deadline that he was 
lucky to get it even there. 


A native of Iowa, Wallace W. Knief was a news 
man in Texas and Washington before becoming 
managing editor of the Germantown (Pa.) Courier, 
rated as the fifth largest community weekly in 
America. 
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Schafer contended that his failure to receive news 
equality with Stassen created a closed primary in 
Philadelphia because his public relations attempts— 
too little and too inept—received only insignificant 
mention in the city’s dailies. 


Clearly, the principle here was not one of “equal 
space” for the good of the voter but the prerogative 
of the editor to use what he felt made news and re- 
fuse to use what was obviously nothing but rehash- 
ed campaign plugs handed to the newspaper in one 
hand while paid advertising was offered in the other. 


Fortunately, the Courier’s reputation and success 
makes such an approach wholly unsuccessful. 


The managing editor, after listing Schafer’s 
testimony in part, said, in his column: — 

“We're indeed proud to have Schafer testify be- 
fore the Senate of the United States that he could 
not get news into our paper just because he told the 
editor he was going to buy a 3-column, 6-inch ad- 
vertisement. This should be reassuring to our read- 
ers who want to remain confident that the NEWS 
they read is placed there on its own merit and not 
because there’s one of Schafer’s dollar bills attach- 
ed.” : 


While the Courier editorially bemoans the fact 
that Philadephia, with the high-riding Democratic 
party out-numbering the Republican party in re- 
gistrations and effectiveness, needs a strong second 
party, it doesn’t feel that. the way to accomplish 
healthy political activity is by grinding out phantom 
political publicity. 

Without even considering the all-important as- 
pect of editorial judgment, the “equal space” prin- 
ciple would help the lazy and inept candidate by 
penalizing the active candidate who made news, who 
spent his time seeing and talking to the voters he 
hoped would put him in office and consequently 
got into the paper more often. 


As far as the reading public would be concerned, 
“equal space” would allow the worst candidate to be 
no worse than his opponent, the best candidate ap- 
pear to be no better than the worst. 


There is nothing within the definition of the pub- 
lic’s right to know which would give any candidate 
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the advantage of riding on his rival’s coat-tails. 


Disagreeing with the philosophy of equal time on 
radio and television as now constituted, it hardly 
seemed proper for the Germantown Courier to per- 
mit its news columns to be pre-empted—by threat 
or bribe— by news from a political candidate which 
could not stand on its own two feet as far as news- 
worthiness is concerned. 


In the case mentioned above, the candidates were 
told in advance that the Courier was perfectly will- 
ing to give complete coverage of their activities re- 
gardless of advertising commitments. 


Since the Courier is within the city limits of 
Philadelphia and very much in the shadow of the 
city’s three daily newspapers, the candidates were 
also told that what they presented for publication in 
the Courier should either be simultaneous with—or 
different from—news given the dailies. The Courier 
is edited on the theory that everyone of its sub- 
scribers reads at least ONE of the daily newspapers 
published in the city. If readers see a story a few 
days in advance in a daily, it’s old hat when it came 
out in the Courier. 


Some of our politicans think that the matter 
of “equal space” should be extended to the more 
dangerous practice of “hands off” their political 
statements. This, of course, is inconceivable to any 
editor who knows what the word “libel” means. 


The fact that, in their enthusiasm, some candi- 
dates would like to make charges in print that they 
make at partisan political gatherings only sub- 
stantiated the Courier’s editorial arguments against 
any legislation or agreements that candidates be 
given “equal space” and, worse yet, “free rein.” 


The nation’s editors, from the smallest hamlet 
to the largest metropolis, should constantly be on 
guard against any attempt to stick the “equal space” 
burr under the editorial saddle. 


Tell them “No!” That’s what we did, with con- 
viction and armed with facts. The people will under- 
stand. 


And, who knows? You might get a little free 
publicity at a U.S. Senate Committee hearing. 
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The Press And Parliamentary Privilege 


By B. E. H. Amps 


Romford Recorder Editor Finds Himself Prohibited from Publishing Defence 


While His Case Is Considered by Committee 


The touchy regard which the British House of 
Commons has for its privileges is something an 
editor in Britain, even of a local paper, has to have 
in mind. If he commits a breach of privilege— 
and the House of Commons itself determines what 
its privileges are—he has no right of hearing to 
defend himself, nor any right of reply, nor any 
way, even, of having accusations made against him 
in the House refuted. 


Back in the days of the Suez Crisis, when petrol 
rationing was enforced in Britain, a prospective 
Parliamentary candidate wrote a letter to the Rom- 
ford Recorder, published at Romford, Essex. This 
letter critisized the allocation of petrol made to 
members of Parliament and candidates as ‘out- 
rageously high’ and suggested that Parliament was 
giving its members increased privileges. The head- 
line put on the letter, which was published in the 
part of the paper customarily reserved for letters, 
was “M.P.s’ Too Kind To Themselves.” 


This prompted the Member of Parliament for 
the area in which the paper circulates, to complain 
to the House of Commons that its privilege had been 
attacked alleging that people would not now go to 
consult M.P.s because they feared they would get 
unsympathetic treatment. The House referred the 
matter to its Privileges Committee. 


Now, in the making of his complaint, the M.P. 
led the House to believe that the newspaper had 
gone out of its way to lead a campaign on the sub- 
ject of petrol for M.P.s, instead of printing a letter 
in the usual way. He did not tell the House that in 
the following week he made reply to the letter and 
that this reply was given great prominence on the 
front page. 


In general, the House was led to infer that the 
Romford Recorder had behaved irresponsibly and 
unfairly, and that the editor was incompetent. This 
could be damaging to the paper and the editor. 


The curious situation then arose that, because 
the matter had been referred to the Privilege Com- 
mittee and was sub judice, the paper could not pub- 
lish any defence to the allegations publicly made 


against it, without committing a further breach of 
privilege. For the same reason, no public discussion 
of the issue, which was then a burning topic in the 
country, could be published. 


It was thought, however, that when the matter 
had been considered by the Committee this would 
be put right and that the evidence given to the Com- 
mittee would be published. 


But the Committee, composed of eminent Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, did not call upon the 
editor of the paper to attend and give evidence or 
even notify him that he could submit a statement, 
though he in fact did so. 


In reply to a request as to whether the defence 
filed could be published, the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, quoting a resolution of the House of 
1837, said it could not be until it had been reported 
to the House by the Committee. 


When, a month later, the Committee published its 
report it was found that it had decided that the 
letter published by the Romford Recorder was not 
a contempt of the House but that the headline 
“M.P.s’ Too Kind To Themselves” was not a fair 
indication of the content of the letter, that it sug- 
gested that M.P.s had unfairly favored themselves 
and so was a contempt of the House. The Committee, 
however, decided not to take further action. 


The public were therefore left with the impression 
that the newspaper had distorted by its headline, 
the content of the letter, and had behaved in a 
reprehensible way. It should be noted that no re- 
ference was made by the Committee in its report 
to the defence put involuntarily by the editor of 
the newspaper. 


As editor-in-chief of the group of newspapers 
known as the South Essex Recorders Ltd., to which 
the weekly Romford Recorder belongs, Mr. Amps 
was personally involved in the matters reported 
here, in fact, once the issue was jointed, handled 
the case. 
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This defence still could not be published because 
it had not been reported to the House. The only 
way by which it could be brought out was by de- 
bate on the Committee’s report in the House of 
Commons itself but this was impossible because 
technically the Committee’s report had merely been 
‘laid on the table of the House of Commons’ and 
had not been moved for discussion. 


There was no way, therefore, of publishing the 
newspaper’s case without risking further proceed- 
ings for contempt of House of Commons privileges. 


In this case the amount of harm done to the 
reputation of the newspaper and its editor was 
slight, if indeed any was done at all, but great 
harm could be done if this curious situation con- 
tinued. In the hope that some remedy could be found 
the Romford Recorder submitted the matter to the 
Press Council for an opinion. The Press Council is 
a body of representatives of newspaper owners, 
editors and editorial workers, voluntarily consitut- 
ed, which exists to hear complaints against news- 
papers and also to defend newspapers from injustice. 


The Human Struggle 


For many decades, hundreds of thousands of 
French families have moved to Algeria in North 
Africa. They have invested their money, built up 
the country, and they want to stay. On the other 
hand, this land belongs to the Moslem natives who 
outnumber the French by 8 to 1. 

They want independence from France. 

For two thousand years, the Arabs occupied 
Palestine. Then after World War II, intelligent and 
aggressive people of Jewish faith moved to the Holy 
Land. Their brethren had been slaughtered in many 
countries, and they needed a home of their own. 
They worked miracles in Israel with the aid of 
American Zionist dollars, but the former occupants 
of this area have been homeless ever since. 

_ The Arabs of the Middle East want to exterminate 
Israel. 

The Western Slope of Colorado for many genera- 
tions was able to support only 2500 nomadic In- 
dians. The white man drove the Indians off the 
land, and it now supports 300,000 happy people. 

Present-day Indians declare it was wrong to de- 
prive them of their hunting grounds. 
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Unfortunately the Council contented itself with 
a definition of the very wide powers of Parliament 
over its own privileges and did not go on to say 
whether or not those powers were capable of acting 
unfairly or to suggest that they should be restricted. 


The position still is, therefore, that a newspaper, 
though guiltless, cannot reply to charges made 
against it in the House of Commons, if those charges 
become the subject of a complaint of breach of 
privilege that comes before the Committee of Priv- 
ileges. If it does, the editor may find himself called 
before the House of Commons to apologise—or be 
dealt with as the House decides. 


It is only fair to say that complaints of breach 
of privilege are rare but they tend to become less 
rare when there is a subject of high controversy 
before the country. The danger then is, as can be 
seen from the experience of the Romford Recorder, 
that the privilege procedure can be used as an effec- 
tive gag on criticism. 


The struggle for security and fulfillment con- 
tinues between cultures and within cultures. A 
domestic example is automation and scientific 
change. Big corporations are diversifying in order 
to stay in business if one product becomes obsolete. 
Rather than lay off its paid staff, the National 
Polio Foundation scurried around to look for other 
ailments after Dr. Salk threatened its existence. 
Union officials, in most cases, resist modern ma- 
chinery. The European guilds did the same two 
centuries ago. Change is fearsome and it invites 
featherbedding. 

Instead of welcoming the new world with its pro- 
mise of leisure, most of us are worried lest we won’t 
be needed any more. So we struggle to keep the 
changes from occurring. Industries buy up patents 
and put them on the shelf so that no one can com- 
pete. Labor demands rules to “make work” for men 
that aren’t required. 

The earth is bountiful. Man’s knowledge is at a 
million-year peak. You would think that content- 
ment would reign. 

But the struggle goes on. It will continue to go 
on until we all become philosophers. And this con- 
dition is considerably related to the life-long educa- 
tional process. 

Arapahoe Herald, Littleton, Colo. 
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The Exploding Suburban Press 


By Charles Hayes 


America’s new suburbs make a major change in 
journalism inevitable. 


The tremendous growth of suburbia was pointed 
up recently in a U.S. Census Bureau report showing 
that suburbs have accounted for most of the na- 
tion’s population advance since 1950. 


Between April 1950 and April 1959, the popula- 
tion increased by 16 per cent—from 149,600,000 to 
173,700,000. Of this gain of 24,100,000, the suburbs 
accounted for 15,300,000. 


During the past decade, the population of subur- 
bia advanced from 34,700,000 to more than 50,000- 
000. 


This post war population explosion has created 
decentralized living, and city planning experts now 
expect the suburbs to grow four times as fast as 
American cities. One dramatic example of this trend: 
since 1930, the population INSIDE Chicago and Mil- 
waukee has increased 14 per cent—but OUTSIDE 
the increase has been 79.8 per cent. 


These sweeping population trends have radically 
influenced the newspaper-reading habits of America. 
The new suburbia has opened up a new frontier in 
American journalism: the suburban newspaper. 


Although the number of both daily and weekly 
newspapers in the U.S. has slowly dwindled, the 
exception has been in suburbia, where weeklies, 
semi-weeklies, and some dailies are thriving on the 
demand for localized news and ads on the part of 
community-conscious Americans. Here, and only 
here, are the numbers of newspapers increasing. 


It is easy to prove statistically that suburban 
newspapers are the fastest growing element of the 
press. There are well over 2000 strictly-suburban 
newspapers in the United States. Suburban news- 
papers in the ten largest metropolitan areas in the 
country gained a half million circulation in the 
last five years alone. 


The incredible growth of the suburban press has 
become a publishing phenomenon. 


The growth and power of suburban journalism is 
based on the ability to reach people on a community 
level where the trend is toward community living 


and decentralization. Suburbia’s growth has been 
part of a renewed emphasis in American life on 
the home and family. Suburbanism has promoted 
the development of the suburban newspaper by 
providing geographically a concentrated audience 
and a concentrated market for their support. 


The fact that the suburbanite resides in a suburb 
to provide a home, recreation and life for his family 
indicates he wishes to become associated with the 
community. Such subjects as home, schools, church, 
recreation, club and other social life and moral 
conditions affecting the family make a striking ap- 
peal. These are local interests which the metropoli- 
tan press cannot serve and which at the same time 
validate the existence of the suburban newspaper. 


The modern suburban newspaper strikes an ideal 
compromise between the slick, professional quality 
of the metropolitan press and the personal, folksy 
approach of the rural weekly. It helps link together 
the community needs with its leaders. Readers have 
high community identity and are more apt to re- 
cognize local leaders. The suburban press reflects 
community individuality, contains much community 
spirit, and provides a marketplace for ideas at a 
level impossible for the large city daily newspaper 
to achieve with any degree of success. Through the 
medium of their own local paper, residents can settle 
problems by means of public debate, and leaders 
can glean the views and opinions of residents. 


Despite its sudden prosperity and rapid expansion, 
however, the suburban newspaper is still very much 
in its infancy. 


Many suburban publishers are still too much 
following rural newspaper habits or too much aping 
neighborhood dailies really to have found them- 
selves. They have not grasped the need for a new 
approach to suburban journalism. 


Year after year the Chicago area Paddock Pub- 
lications of Arlington Heights, Ill., seem to win al- 
most as many newspaper awards as all other week- 
lies in the state. Charles Hayes is the managing 
editor of these newspapers. 
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Suburban newspapers vary greatly in editorial 
stature. Some are shoppers, some are gossip sheets, 
others are opinion leaders in their communities. 
More and more publishers are recognizing the need 
to show evidence of this leadership and to establish 
editorial standards to prove service to their com- 
munities. 

Growth of the suburbs poses special problems 
and opportunities for community newspapers. 

The characteristics of the suburban communities 
call for an intelligent, enterprising and significant 
news and editorial policy. 

The growth of the community compels the sub- 
urban editor to be more aware of issues than in a 
more stagnant rural community which may be 
bounded by deep-seated traditions and customs. 


With metropolitan news competition, there is the 
necessity for practicing more rigid professional 
editorial principles. The suburban editor must be 
more selective in his news presentation than the 
rural editor. His audience is generally better educat- 
ed, younger, and more critical and discriminatory. 
A more sophisticated readership demands better 
writing of editorial matter. 

The threat of competition disallows sloppy, wordy 
writing and editing. 


The suburban editor has a unique job of inter- 
preting greater metropolitan issues for his own 
community. The suburbanite is more concerned 
with wider area problems than his home community. 
Since suburbs are dependent on cities, the suburb- 
an editor must recognize transportation, communica- 
tion, sanitation and health problems in terms of a 
metropolitan region, while the rural editor may only 
go as far as the county seat for news. 

At the same time, the editor must maintain the 
local pride of his community. He directs his ap- 
proach to the good citizen, to a home readership 
with a commuter in the family. 


The suburban newspaper’s problem is to interest 
readers whose primary need for news service is fill- 
ed by one or more metropolitan daily newspapers, 
radio, TV, magazines and other media. It meets its 
problem by adopting the formula for publishing a 
successful small-town newspaper, but adapts it to 
meet the special characteristics of the suburban 
community. Essentially, this means that profession- 
al standards must take over and with them a crusad- 
ing spirit, a liberal and progressive stard on con- 
troversial matters and a new understanding of the 
burgeoning suburban development. 

This is creating a great challenge for suburban 
publishing. 
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Publishers must keep pace and guide the ex- 
pansion of their communities, serve as their leaders 
and effectively counter the obvious pitfalls of rapid 
growth. They must also reckon with the large met- 
ropolitan dailies, which are making plans to recap- 
ture not only suburban audiences they have lost, 
but also to recapture whatever retail advertisers 
they have lost to suburban newspapers. They are 
doing this through sectional and zoned newspapers 
and through the creation of satellite newspapers 
which directly compete with the local suburban 
newspapers. 


To meet this challenge, suburban publishers must 
provide evidence to define suburban journalism 
apart from rural or urban newspapers; establish 
editorial standards to prove service to their com- 
munities; prove that metropolitan newspapers don’t 
do the job of influencing readers that the local 
papers do; show that the suburban newspaper is 
a new and virile contact with the local market, 
and join together to show national planners and 
marketers that they can regionally capture the ex- 
panding suburban market. 


To develop needed editorial vitality, publishers 
will be compelled to invest in trained and specializ- 
ed staffers who can write brisk stories, features 
and editorials on the aims, achievements and is- 
sues that would be otherwise unrecorded. 


To meet the needs of the suburban dweller, the 
newspaper must win regular, responsive readership. 
This can be achieved if, with greater understanding 
of his readers and their needs, the suburban editor 
will interpret the social, political and economic is- 
sues on a broader scale. He must appeal to a read- 
ership above average in income and learning, pre- 
dominently white collar workers and homemakers. 
Their interest and responsibility being their home 
and family, they look to the community newspaper 
to buttress that interest with appropriate news and 
feature material. But their above-average interest 
in local affairs cannot be satisfied with superficial 
accounts of local events; they demand a vigorous 
newspaper with a lively editorial and business policy 
to keep pace. 


This is personal journalism because of the in- 
timacy of the community, but it is also sophisticated 
journalism. The scope, presentation and appearance 
of the suburban paper may be somewhere between 
the urban and rural newspaper, but the growth 
and newness of suburbia has created a unique, in- 
dividualized medium for an audience demanding 
“small town” news with an urban flavor. 
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Charity Appeals: 


Is Something Wrong With This System That Needs Correction ? 


By Kenneth Mayhew 


We have no authority to comment on the number 
of charity appeals that are made in the United 
States but, as it has long been our opinion that what 
goes on in the country to the south of our border 
is almost identical to what transpires in Canada, we 
believe this ulcer on society is causing as much dis- 
comfort in the U.S.A. as it is in Canada. We are 
convinced there are no more charitable people on the 
face of the earth than Americans and Canadians, 
and if that be so, if charity appeals are becoming a 
problem, then it seems time to do something about 
them. 

Yesterday a letter reached our desk from the pub- 
licity convenor of the World Refugee Fund Com- 
mittee asking editorial support of the Yorkton En- 
terprise for this “most worthy cause.” 

On the left margin of the letter was a list of the 
patrons of this fund for southern Saskatchewan. 
The Lieutenant Governor, Premier, Chief Justice, 
Roman Catholic Archbishop, Anglican (Epicopalian) 
Bishop, the President of the Ministerial Associa- 
tion, the leading Rabbi, the Mayors of all cities in 
the area, Presidents of the Chambers of Commerce, 
Council of Women, Catholic Women’s League, I.0.- 
D.E., Business and Professional Women’s Club, re- 
presentatives of the University of Saskatchewan, 
the Boy Scout and Girl Guide Associations and 
chief officers of all publicity media in the major 
centres. All these leading citizens had endorsed the 
fund. : 

We do not wish to infer that this is not a worthy 
cause. Certainly our most outstanding citizens would 
not have endorsed the fund if it were anything 
other than top drawer variety. Citizens responding 
in this and indeed every community on this con- 
tinent will enjoy the sense of sharing in a great 
humanitarian enterprise. 

The day this letter reached our desk was the 
49th day of the year. It was the 9th such request 
for editorial support since the year began. That 
evidentally demonstrates we would have to average 
better than one editorial in each issue requesting 
support for some worthy cause. 

Newspapers, upon which so much of the success 
of any voluntary effort depends, are, like the public, 
becoming greatly concerned about the incessant 


requests for support for these multitudinous drives. 
Subscribers are provoked by the newspapers which 
they pay for constantly urging them to support 
some cause or other. Reading matter of this kind 
waters down the all important reader interest of a 
newspaper and is not only unfair to the subscribers 
but the advertiser who really pays the major pro- 
duction cost of the newspaper. And newspapers are 
not only asked to lend editorial support to these 
campaigns—at considerable cost to the owners— 
but they are expected in addition to contribute 
financially as well. 

“Rivalry—Jealousy—Plain selfishness—Vanity— 
Suicidal shortsightedness and lack of teamwork.” 
These are strong words. They were spoken by a 
leading Canadian businessman who is recognized 
for his philanthropy at a national convention and 
his subject was: “Multiple Appeals for Charity.” 

Latest statistics show when Yorkton (population 
9000) is in a period of full employment we have 2261 
earning money as proprietors, professionally, by 
salary or wages. We have ascertained that in 1959 
citizens of Yorkton contributed in the form of direct, 
semi-direct solicitation or tag days approximately 
$42,000. This means per capita donations of $4.65 
or $19 per family. 

The national per capita average, by way of charity 
and health donations in Canada in 1958 was $2.01. 
This figure does not include bequests, educational 
endowments or subscriptions to religious institu- 
tions. But neither do the Yorkton figures. 

Not so long ago the Ladies’ Home Journal, surely 
one of the most highly respected magazines on this 
continent, carried a story about how Americans 
live. One story told of a New York advertising ex- 
ecutive who has a wife and four young children, a 
salary of $25,000 a year and who goes in the red 
on an average of $2000 a year. “We gave to 22 
charities last year, including $30 to the community 


(continued on page 19) 


Kenneth Mayhew, who dares to question the val- 
idity of a system which has all but overwhelmed 
conscientious community leaders with its demands, 
is the civic-minded editor of the Yorkton (Sask.) 
Enterprise. 
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The Old-Time Weekly Editor 


By John W. Allen 


The practice of designating him by the presently 
used term appears to be of rather recent origin, but 
the grassroots editor has been around for quite a 
while. So has his product, the country town paper. 
Since they have existed contemporaneously, why 
not call it the “grassroots newspaper”? These small 
town papers were clearly the lengthened shadows 
of those individuals producing them. Both the pro- 
ducer and his product were different alike, that is, 
the shadow bore all the marks of the one casting it. 

Early small town editors definitely were indi- 
vidualists and their papers likewise were different. 
When their background of training is considered one 
could expect nothing else. There were no schools 
of journalism and no courses designed to train an 
editor. Almost all those directing early newspapers 
made their entry into the profession as printers 
devils, sometimes politely or impolitely called imps. 
At that, the name used for them may have sug- 
gested something of their nature. 

Then there were no child labor laws and an ap- 

prentice often came to work at a somewhat tender 
age, occasionally being no more than 10 or 12 years 
old. Some of these never went to school after be- 
coming devils, but did acquire a thorough and ex- 
tensive education from their work. To be a good 
devil, a boy had to be capable and self-reliant, intel- 
ligent and ingenious, also willing to do drudgery 
when that was required. Printers devils were men 
of all work. They built the fires, carried the wood 
and water, swept out occasionally, fed the hand 
press and cranked the wheel that moved it. Along 
with all these tasks the devil learned to set and 
redistribute type, do makeup, find and replace bits 
of furniture and equipment, fold and stitch sheets 
and even to bind booklets. He never was without 
tasks. 
Like their Satanic godfather, they bore the onus 
for practically all that went wrong. The more 
capable and ambitious of these apprentices became 
highly skilled and versatile craftsmen. Many of 
them, while still young, reached a degree of skill 
that entitled them to be called journeyman print- 
ers, even before a typographer’s union came to bor- 
row the term. They could do well all the tasks aris- 
ing in almost any printing shop. 

An occasional one of these proficient individuals 
with an itching foot became a tramp printer and 


went to wander about the country and ply his trade. 
If memory serves aright such a course led Franklin 
to Philadelphia. These wanderers would stop, work 
a few weeks, days or even hours if the printer 
needed help and then move on. Some of them found 
congenial locations and settled down, not infre- 
quently to establish papers of their own. 

Some who entered as devils mastered the trade, 
became ambitious to own and edit a paper and did 
so. Their training had been thorough and rigorous 
but not stereotyped. Neither was their thinking 
stereotyped, but there were common threads in it. 
Each looked upon the printed word as something 
permanent and somewhat sacred. They did not know 
what it was to do a small part at a big machine or 
manipulate some automatic device to produce print. 
The product was a personal one in which they took a 
paternal pride. 

The country paper then was different in appear- 
ance from the one now. Its front page was much 
given over to advertising that ranged from business 
cards through Duffy’s Pure Malt Whiskey, patent 
medicines that were sure cures, with estray and 
legal notices. Then as now newspaper men seemed 
able to convince lawmakers and officials that de- 
tailed and itemized reports were necessary. Job 
work included stallion posters, bills announcing 
traveling shows, farm sales, assorted printed forms 
and various dodgers to be passed about. 

As a crusader the editor often wrote with a 
double-fanged pencil and sprinkled his news with 
editorial opinion. He often was his own reporter 
who gathered and wrote the news, sometimes using 
only his notes, to guide him in setting his items 
directly from the typecase. He was direct and 
factual. A spade was a spade and not an agricul- 
tural implement. A lady didn’t injure a limb. She 
broke the fibula in the calf of her left leg. In news 
accounts where misconduct was a factor the editor 
proceeded on the assumption that truth did not 
libel. 


(continued on page 30) 


Formerly curator of the Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity Museum, John W. Allen is author of the popular 
historical feature now running in many newspapers 
of the area under the title, “It Happened in Southern 
Illinois.” 
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Case Study In Personal Journalism 


By Robert E. Wilson 


Middletown sits well out in the middle of an ex- 
panse of good farming land, in the middle part of 
Illinois. It is not today distinguished for its com- 
mercial activity so much as for the unhurried pace 
of life, and the genuine old-time friendliness of its 
people. 


At the end of a half-block of unoccupied store 
buildings whose sightless windows stare at each 
other across the narrow street, a tall little frame 
structure bears the caption, “Ledger Office.” 


Here is published an unusual newspaper, the 
Middletown Ledger. For fifty-one years, its name 
has been synonymous in this area with that of its 
proprietor, Grant Heatherwick. 


The Ledger is a modest, neatly-printed paper, 
usually of four pages. It is five columns wide, the 
old-fashioned 2} inch column. It is strong on local 
news, the backbone of any country paper. The style 
of writing is clear and to the point. 


In a town which has shrunk from 751 residents 
in 1910 to 470 today, the Middletown Ledger is 
printed and mailed to 546 loyal and paid-up sub- 
scribers in its own and surrounding communities. 


Grant Heatherwick himself is a tall, courteous, 
soft-spoken gentleman of 79. He was a clerk in the 
local coal mine in the first decade of the century, 
when the coal mine went bankrupt and carried all 
his savings with it. Backed by a group of local busi- 
nessmen, he took over the Ledger, which had 
struggled along for six or seven years previously. 


Mr. Heatherwick moved the office to its present 
location just 43 years ago, at which time the build- 
ing rented for $6.00 per month. 


The press he uses today is the same Diamond 
cylinder press on which the paper was first printed. 
It has been in continuous operation for sixty years. 
For the first four or five years, it was operated by 
a hand crank; he hired various itinerant labor for 
the task, and recalls that on an August day, his 
helper mixed sweat with the ink as he labored. Then 
the press was motorized with a gasoline engine, and 
in 1926, with the advent of electricity, an electric 
motor was installed. 


The good quality of the work produced is more a 
tribute to Grant Heatherwick’s skill as a printer 
than to the abilities of the press. 


The hand-fed job press, the hand-operated paper 
cutter, many of the fonts of type are the same which 
served the Ledger in 1909 when Grant Heatherwick 
took over. 


Over the years, Editor Heatherwick has, when 
the occasion demanded it, spoken out plainly on 
local issues. “I don’t believe I have made many 
enemies, however,” he adds with a smile. 


He was 28 when he printed his first issue of the 
Ledger. In it he wrote, “We shall chronicle your joys 
and your sorrows, tell of the ringing of your wed- 
ding bells, and speak kindly in the presence of your 
dead.” 


Grant Heatherwick has done this, and much, much 
more. 


A bachelor, he talks of retirement. “I’m in good 
health myself,” he remarks, “but the old press may 
not last many more years!” 


And what of the Ledger? Perhaps it will become 
part of a family or chain of papers, printed else- 
where on modern presses. 


This of course is yet to determine. Communities 
under one thousand today seldom have newspapers 
printed in their own local shops; where does one 
find today men who will accept the slender income 
for this work, and spend a lifetime of journalistic 
integrity, of gentleness and dignity, serving the 
people of the community? 


In whatever case, the Middletown Ledger without 
Grant Heatherwick will never again be quite the 
same. The reason is simple; when the present sup- 


ply is exhausted, there are no more Grant Heather- 
wicks. 


When a neighbor retired from active work in the 
craft this is the manner in which the editor of the 
Maroa (Ill.) Prairie Post chronicled the event in 
his newspaper. 
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Sauk-Prairie Sequal 


By Leroy Gore 


“Don’t spit in the well—you may have to drink 
from it”—Russian Proverb 


Country editors mostly suffer from a hallucina- 
tion: They think they own their home town. They 
don’t. The town owns them. 

One 1954 morning I sat in Pete Blankenheim’s 
barber shop, three doors from the only traffic light 
in Sauk City, Wisconsin, reading The Saturday Re- 
view. The Saturday Review is not the only scholarly 
publication available to Pete’s clients. Among other 
things, Pete is an “egg head.” He is also a persis- 
tently vocal philosopher with a great contempt for 
the human race, but a great respect for human be- 
ings. 

In those days, if you sat in Pete’s barber shop 
long enough you’d likely meet practically every- 
body of consequence in southern Wisconsin. Among 
the fairly regular visitors were August Derleth, 
Sauk-Prairie’s one-man fiction factory . . . Frank 
Lloyd Wright from nearby Spring Green .. . and 
Missouri Al. 

Missouri Al is the distinguished proprietor and 
sole owner of the only bar in southern Wisconsin 
where you’d best not order anything fancy like a 
martini, a Manhattan, a “Pink Lady” or a grass- 
hopper. There isn’t a maraschino cherry, an olive or 
a pickled onion on the premises. The way Al figures 
it, booze was invented to get people pleasantly 
looped. He leaves the vitamins to the salad industry. 

That morning, however, Pete was alone, except 
for the stranger who had beaten me to his door by 
a step and a half. The stranger took off his coat, 
his necktie, his collar and he unbuttoned his shirt. 
It is rumored that a partial strip tease is a sort of 
tribal ritual among the male clients at metropolitan 
tonsorial parlors. But in rural Wisconsin we natives 
manage to get our whiskers and hair harvested 


Leroy Gore, of the Sauk-Prairie (Wis.) Star en- 
joyed obscurity common to the more than eight 
thousand American weekly newspaper editors un- 
til one evening in March, 1954, a little girl asked him 
the question which caused him to launch his cam- 
paign for recall of the late Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy. Presented here are the afterthoughts of a 
man who has regained his protective coloring. 


practically fully dressed. Neckties are mostly re- 
served for Sundays, weddings and funerals. Novel- 
ist Augie Derleth used to append a footnote to the 
brochure advertising his availability for lectures: 
“An additonal fee of $5 will be charged if the lectur- 
er is required to wear a necktie.” 

For a moment Pete and I were torn between a 
suspicion that the stranger might have been stung 
under his shirt by a hornet, and the more terrifying 
alternative that we’d been invaded by a fugitive 
from a nudist camp. But just as our eyes were 
about to pop from our skulls, the stranger stopped 
in the nick of time and climbed into the barber 
chair. I opened the magazine, but my eyes really 
weren’t on its pages. 

A sign hung over Pete’s barber chair: 

Haircuts With Conversation $1.25 
Without Conversation $1.75. 

It was supposed to be a gag, but the stranger ap- 
parently had been deprived of a sense of humor, 
among other things. He slapped a dollar bill, a silver 
half dollar and a quarter into Pete’s astonished hand. 

“Now,” he said with a self-satisfied smirk, “keep 
your dam’ trap shut while you trim my hair.” 

This I had to see. It was possible for Pete to trim 
a head of hair in 18 minutes under pressure. Com- 
pelled to remain silent for half that long, it was 
entirely possible that he might explode from inter- 
nal combustion. I lay the magazine aside, and pre- 
pared to sprint for the door the moment he develop- 
ed symptoms of atomic disintergration. 

The stranger, blissfully unaware of his peril, 
spoke to me above the whirring of the neck clippers: 
“Say, isn’t this the town where that editor who 
tried to recall McCarthy lives?” 

“Seems to me,” I said, “I vaguely recall some 
such event.” 

“How does he stack up with the natives?” the 
stranger persisted. 

Pete, wielding the clipping shears, had turned a 
lovely deep purple, but I was enjoying myself im- 
mensely at this point. I wasn’t certain which side 
the stranger was on, but I chanced to recall a bril- 
liant device once employed by the late Gene Tal- 
madge when he was backed into a corner on a 
similarly controversial question: “Some of my 


Haircuts 


friends are for it, some are against it. . . I stand 
with my friends.” 
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“You’d find plenty of support for your opinion 
here,” I observed cautiously. 

“I bet I would,” the stranger grunted. “If they 
need any help running him out of town, I’ll be glad 
to pitch in. . . I’m against him.” 

From this point onward, the conversation got 
progressively more embarrassing. Not because of 
his low opinion of me, but because of the deception 
by which I had provoked that opinion. So chagrined 
was I that I failed to observe the arrival of Missouri 
Al until he spoke, and when Missouri Al spoke most 
of the windows rattled in the entire block. 

“Mister,” he thundered, “here in Sauk we ain’t 
against nothin’ or nobody. . . we’re just for decency.” 

At this point Pete reached inside the sheet and 
dropped a half dollar inside the stranger’s shirt 
pocket. 

“It’s worth a half buck,” he declared, “just to 
say ‘Amen’.” 

My glow of virtue lasted three days It expired 
when: another stranger greeted me at the same 
location. This time the stranger was on MY side. 

“I’m proud,” he gushed, “to shake the hand of 
the man who foiled the Pope’s ambition to make 
his stooge, Senator McCarthy, ruler of all America. 
Down with the Romans!” 

This time, nobody had to pay Pete Blankenheim 
to keep his mouth shut. We looked at each other, 
a little sick. I was a Protestant, and Pete a “fallen 
away Catholic,” but we lived in a largely Catholic 
community where the rights of the individual had 
been almost fiercely defended for at least three 
generations. 

I had learned surprisingly little in a half century, 
but perhaps this lesson had been worth the tuition: 
Demagogues are not indispensible to progress, but 
they are probably inevitable at the present state 
of our evolutionary development. The tragic weak- 
ness of the demagogue, even when he chances to 
be on the right side, is his inability to negotiate a 
peace after the war is won. Small towns are small 
worlds. Some of those who had honestly opposed 
me could not forget; some of those who had sup- 
ported me could not forgive their neighbors so 
long as the symbol of their spent passions existed. 
As their editor, I was the symbol. 

Shortly afterward I sold The Sauk-Prairie Star 
to young, alert Robert Anderson and his father. At 
this moment the gentleman who had launched the 
“Door for Gore” movement some months previously 
was the leading candidate for state commander of 
the American Legion. In Washington, D.C., he in- 
formed the panting press that the Andersons would 
be permitted to stay in business in Sauk City so 
long as “they keep their nose clean.” At the Legion 


convention he was soundly defeated. At long last, 
Wisconsin had rejected its most spectacular “ism.” 

With the exception of Pete Blankenheim, a very 
wise man, I’m not sure that Sauk City understood 
why the sale of the Star was as necessary as the 
recall effort to a simple soul like me. Paraphrasing 
an ancient nugget of wisdom: 

Heaven preserve me from the demagogues on MY 
side. 


Il 


I WENT TO IOWA to follow the Russian farm 
delegation through the Iowa cornfields. In the wel- 
come shade of a spreading elm one hot July noon, 
I addressed a stupid question to one of the Russians: 
“Are your intentions as peaceful as you’d like us 
to believe they are?” 

The Russian looked a little grim as he listened 
to the translation. “What makes you think,” he 
retorted, “that we Russians like to be blown up by 
atom bombs any better than Americans do?” 

I hadn’t meant to be rude. It just hadn’t occurred 
to me up to this point that the Russians might 
have the same regard for human lives, including 
their own, that we have. I began to observe other 
shocking symptoms that the Communists might 
belong to the human race after all. They seemed to 
sweat when they were hot, smile when they re- 
ceived good news from home and scowl when they 
received bad news. 

That night I wrote a long letter to the Soviet 
Embassy in Washington, strongly recommending 
myself as a gentleman of sterling virtue and flaw- 
less manners. Some weeks later I was granted what 
I believe to be the first visa for unrestricted travel 
in the Soviet Union. 

My chummy relations with the Soviets were of 
short duration, but it was a great experience while 
it lasted. Less than three days after I had arrived 
in Minsk, and had been bounced over a neglected 
cow path to a collective farm, the Russians decided 
that absence—as far as Helsinki, Finland, anyway— 
makes the heart grow fonder. 

I’m not sure why. Perhaps the ill-fated Geneva 
Conference, then in session, had something to do 
with it. Perhaps the Soviets were taking their pique 
against the late Mr. Dulles out on me. I’d fortified 
myself with one of those phonographic courses in 
Russian. These vodka garglers weren’t going to put 
anything over on ME! The trouble was, the Russians 
didn’t explain in Russian or any other language. 
The Russian equivalent of “Scram” wasn’t included 
in my 78 r.p.m. short course, but I had no difficulty 
understanding them. 

(continued on page 18) 
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The Korean Weeklies 


By D. Wayne Rowland 


For the almost 23 million people in South Korea, 
there are only 40 daily newspapers. The exact 
number of functioning weeklies is difficult to deter- 
mine. Eighty-one general circulation weekly news- 
papers held government licenses from the Office of 
Public Information last year. But not more than 
about 50 weekly newspapers are published re- 
gularly. A few more publish irregularly, just fre- 
quently enough to hang onto their permits. 


All newspapers in this part of the “land of the 
morning calm,” struggle for economic existence 
and for freedom. Most of them, despite economic 
and political pressures, are moving toward a more 
responsible journalistic maturity. 


We cringe at the thought of licensing newspapers, 
regardless of circumstances and problems in which 
such a situation exists. But Korean government 
officials and newspaper people alike generally ap- 
prove of limiting the number of papers because of 
unstable political and economic conditions. A daily’s 
license may be withdrawn if it misses publication 
for ten days, a weekly’s if it fails to publish an issue 
in three weeks. 


The government’s policy in recent years has been 
not to license any new papers and not to replace 
forfeited licenses. The feeling is that there still are 
too many newspapers, with the resulting competi- 
tion for newsprint, revenue and readership keeping 
the press economically weak, dependent upon pat- 
ronage, less influential and often irresponsible. 


The press, like most things about Korea, is highly 
centralized. Sixteen dailies, all fourteen news agen- 
cies, and fifty-five weeklies that held permits at 
the time of my visit are in Seoul. Some of these now 
are defunct or barely meeting minimum license- 
retaining requirements. 


One could count easily on his own fingers the 
number of newspapers in all Korea that are break- 
ing even financially. Few owners expect a paper to 


D. Wayne Rowland, chairman of the department 
of journalism, Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth, spent three months in Korea as a visiting 
specialist under the sponsorship of the State Depart- 
ment of the United States. 


be self-supporting, but look upon a newspaper as 
an institution or activity to be sponsored or sub- 
sidized for the service it can render and the in- 
fluence and prestige it gives. 


The Korean press will be stronger and freer if 
and when advertising becomes an important part 
of the economy. Especially in the cities and towns 
in the provinces, businesses are small shops or side- 
walk stalls and advertising finds no place in such a 
marketing system. 


Korean papers seem greatly overstaffed, but com- 
munications and transportation are slow and unre- 
liable. Stories are written with pen and ink and 
newspaper offices seem strangely quiet without 
clattering typewriters. There are more people than 
jobs and papers would “lose face” by reducing the 
number on their staffs. 


All Korean language papers are set by hand be- 
cause the thousands of Chinese characters used can- 
not be composed by machine. In recent years the 
government, with the cooperation of leading news- 
papers, is stressing use of a limited number of Chin- 
ese characters and making increasing use of the 
neglected native Hangul phonetic alphabet of only 
24 characters. Today, all government publications 
and all school books are published in Hangul. 


With a few outstanding exceptions, the newspap- 
ers in the provinces are weak and too much con- 
cerned with aping the Seoul papers, while largely 
ignoring and showing little concern or respect for 
provincial and local news. The fact that political 
authority, police authority and education are na- 
tionalistic, and the fact that the country is small 
in size, help explain this situation. 


There is a great need for more and better news- 
papers on the community level, both rural and ur- 
ban, in the cities and towns of the provinces, close 
to the people. There should be more concern with 
community and local problems of all kinds. 


In many places in the world, including Korea, 
individual freedom and real democracy still are mere 
words, largely. I talked with newspaper reporters 
and executives on 35 Korean newspapers, from the 
largest to the smallest, and to students in 13 colleges 
and universities. I stressed that in a true democratic 
society, both government and the press must see 
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themselves as servants of the people and must be- 
lieve sincerely in the worth of all the people, one 
at a time. 


I tried to show them that more of what we have 
come to call “community journalism” in the United 
States, would help the individual Korean, with so 
short an experience with political freedom, to feel 
that he counts, that his voice and his vote and his 
opinion count, that his work, however humble, is 
useful and therefore honorable. 


As I talked with individuals and groups of young 
reporters and sub-editors throughout South Korea, 
I found the deepest concern and response to be in 
the realm of principles and ethics. Perhaps it was 
only Oriental courtesy, but I thought I sensed a 
hunger for professional inspiration and expressions 
of support for what many of them believed but were 
reluctant to admit to each other. 


I came to know many of the young Korean jour- 
nalists who have had the opportunity to visit and 
study the press in America as grantees under the 
International Education Exchange program. 


Most have returned to their country to make a 
better contribution to Korean journalism. But in 
the oriental tradition, the young man cannot exert 
much influence in higher positions until his elders 
move on and he moves up. Circumstances are so 
vastly different in the two countries that it would 
seem better for most students and professionals to 
study the problems and solutions for Korean jour- 
nalism in their own context. A good school of jour- 
nalism in their own country, associated with a re- 
spected university, preferably private rather than 
public to point up freedom from government con- 
trol, would be a strong force for better journalism. 


Koreans—their people, their government, their 
press—have had but brief experience with freedom 
and still suffer with something of an inferiority 
complex stamped upon them by Japanese overlords 
who dealt with them as second-class citizens and 
underlings for many years. 


Then freedom came, suddenly and without pre- 
paration for independence, without experience in 
democratic self-government. 


But with all the trials and tribulations of this 
young nation of ancient and proud people, and des- 
pite the terror and tragedy of the utterly devastat- 
ing Korean war, there is great progress and hope. 


The Korean people, government and press continue 
to move from suspicion of each other, from the 
extreme, reckless and irresponsible performance 
toward a. self-confidence and appreciation for each 
other. A tradition for freedom, responsibility and 
democracy is in the building—and tradition and ex- 
perience must undergird these. 


Taking a shorter view, it must be said that the 
press situation in Korea has been more chaotic 
lately than when I was there two years ago, with 
some major incidents focusing government atten- 
tion on newsmen. Three newsmen were arrested 
and tried in 1958 and two were arrested last April— 
just at the opening of Korean Editors Association’s 
third annual Newspaper Week. There have been 
numerous changes of editors and publishers $s a 
result of the pressures. All of this is because of 
elections coming up in early 1960. 


Floyd G. Arpan, Northwestern University pro- 
fessor of journalism, returned recently from a Far 
Eastern tour which included a brief stay in Korea. 
He wrote me from Seoul that “To a great extent 
the press is the father of its own difficulties, since 
there is little evidence of fairness, truth, or res- 
ponsibility on the part of newspapers. Journalistic 
blackmail in the provinces is not only condoned but 
encouraged in many instances.” 


This is stronger than the appraisal I could make 
after my earlier study on the scene, but Korean 
newsmen did assure me that “things will get war- 
mer” as another presidential election neared. 


In many respects the Korean newspaper is much 
like American weekly papers were shortly after the 
turn of the century—rabidly political, poor, filled 
with patent medicine advertising. 


Being an optimist, I still think good will come 
from the present struggles in Korea and that if 
the press simply holds its own under present econ- 
omic and political conditions, while at the same 
time moving a little more in the direction of respon- 
sible journalism—that’s progress. 


It seems that my craving 
For saving 

Is less than my urge 

To splurge. 


—Houston (Mo.) Chronicle 
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The Provincial Press Of Australia 


By W. B. Annabel 


This contribution to a publication which, I under- 
stand, is to be devoted to weekly newspaper affairs, 
may be sailing under false colours as I am the editor 
of a newspaper that publishes twice each week, and 
I intend to write about the Australian Provincial 
Press as an industry rather than merely segregat- 
ing the weeklies. 


Therefore, to conform to the spirit of the Grass- 
roots Editor one must consider only the Provincial 
Press of Australia. 


The Press here has passed through the rugged 
pioneering days when every small community de- 
manded some channel for public opinion, and in 1910 
in New South Wales 240 country newspapers were 
being published. 


That figure is now less than 160, but districts 
have evolved into their natural places in the physical 
and economic life of the Australian community, 
with the individual papers observing higher stand- 
ards of production. 


It is doubtful whether all the present day editors 
write with the same awesome authority as the be- 
wiskered gentlemen who knew gold rushes, virgin 
land settlement and the functional changes of the 
new white nation. 


Nevertheless, even in these complicated times, 
in which so much of an individual’s time is being 
sought by modern mass media, editorial comment 
in the small community press still exerts a powerful 
force on public opinion. 


The power of the regular editorial is greater than 
many publishers of the weeklies realize; however, 
there is a developing inclination to state an editorial 
opinion only when some public question forces ac- 
tion on to the editor. 


The partial retreat from editorial leadership in 
community affairs in Australian provincial areas 
is regrettable when the nation is still only embark- 
ing on its true formative years. 


W. B. Annabel is managing director and editor of 
the semi-weekly Bega District News, of Bega, New 
South Wales. 


Despite this swing from leadership there is a 
distinct movement back to editorial writing in our 
smallest provincial newspapers, particularly among 
the more progressive editors. 


A better impression of this country’s stage of 
development may be gained when it is known that 
the total area of all states is 2,974,581 square miles 
with a population that has just recently passed the 
10,000,000 mark. 


To serve this vast area with news there are only 
15 metropolitan dailies and 437 provincial papers. 


Circulation figures in the provincial press range 
from the tiny 485 of one weekly to the 24,552 of a 
daily. 

Area, rather than people, is the major factor with 
so much left here to be discovered as well as develop- 
ed; and the solitary farmer in the central west still 
looks to his newspaper for news and guidance in 
public thinking despite the universal service of the 
radio news bulletins. 


Once the huge gaps between the centres of this 
country are reduced the present modest weeklies, 
of course, will leap into prominence as dailies. 


However, one can expect another crop of weeklies 
to rise to take care of the more intimate thinking 
of the community when the new dailies are born. 


We have found that the daily becomes too big to 
carry the matters close to the heart of the people 
of town centres; and who is to fight for the new 
hospital, a better swimming pool, to hold back the 
authorities who want to establish a prison farm 
close to town, and all manner of things of this na- 
ture if it is not the weekly, or its equivalent? 


Our newspaper history has produced men who 
devoted their lives to their profession; the interests 
of their town and district were their first concern, 
whilst the economy of their paper, as a commerical 
proposition, was a secondary consideration. 


Scores of papers failed, not because the editor 
was unwilling to express his opinion and print the 
truth, but because the population was sparse and 
the rates for advertising allowed were far too nig- 
gardly. 
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Hardship has gone from the industry since the 
papers have been gathered into well organized press 
associations. In this, leadership was supplied by the 
New South Wales Country Press Association, 60 
years old this year. 


Gone are the days when the publisher was editor, 
manager, part-time compositor and printer whose 
position in the community was based on his meagre 
income and poor wardrobe. 


The old crusades for freedom of speech and hon- 
esty were abused and exploited by snide advertisers 
and crafty businessmen, for the editors were too 
busy disseminating their valuable news to guard 
against these enemies. 


This Association has since guided other state 
press associations into forming the Australian Pro- 
vincial Press Association, and today the small news- 
paper of this continent has gained a status that 
protects it from its former destroying forces. 


These papers continue to exert an influence on the 
communities they serve, for only in rare cases do 
any bear a political bias, and the vast majority are 
controlled by individual proprietors or small local 
companies. 


So far, nobody in Australia has set out to sweep 
into one commercial bundle all the centrally situated 
papers that include weeklies, bi and tri-weeklies. 


There are signs, however, that some metropolitan 
dailies are intent on claiming country circulation 
coverage in an attempt to convince advertising 
agents that there need be only one advertisement 
placed for a product at one time—and that is in the 
metropolitan publication. 


Small papers are fighting back with the declara- 
tion of home penetration saturation backed by the 
complete readership of their issues by the small 
town people. 


So far, the national advertiser has shown no panic 
signs to race from the small paper to place all his 
advertising eggs in one basket. 


This aspect of the life of the small paper is han- 
dled by the State Association press relations organ- 
izations and research departments. 


Constant approaches to the advertising agents 
have succeeded in holding a share of the advertis- 
ing business placed by the city based agents, but 
as the economic existence of the weeklies has not 


yet passed entirely from the national advertising 
field, greater endeavours to obtain more of this re- 
venue are being made. 


Each paper conducts its own selling in the local 
business centres, and as these develop national ad- 
vertising inchage may be less vital, although as 
desirable as ever. 


The Australian preoccupation with the commer- 
cial side of small newspaper publishing has certain- 
ly reduced the energy of some publishers and editors 
in editorial writing, and this has been more pro- 
nounced among the weeklies. 

So far no definite census has been taken of reg- 
ular editorial publishing newspapers in the pro- 
vincial districts of this country, yet the urge to 
fight back any challenge to the people’s rights and 
freedoms remains virile; and papers are ready to 
oppose injustices as well as submitting arguments 
for the betterment of the communities in which they 
circulate. 


The tapering off of the editorial as a permanent 
heartbeat of a paper comes as a reaction to the 
economic difficulties that are still clear in the minds 
of many publishers who are, at present, content to 
exert more effort commercially than editorially 
with their papers. 


However, there are publishers who believe that 
the lifeblood of their papers are the editorials, and 
often the small publication has been ruthless in its 
criticism of the highest people in the country. 


One feels the fresh air of freedom sweeping 
through the country when the Australian Prime 
Minister is constrained to reply to an editorial pub- 
lished in a provincial paper with a circulation of 
little more than 2000 copies. 


Australia is experiencing the vigorous march 
toward great nationhood, and in this the provincial 
press is playing an important part, possibly more 
than the metropolitan journals whose involvement 
in international and political affairs prevents their 
concentration on specific problems of the hinterland. 


This large country of ours has to burst the shack- 
les of metropolitanism that has splurged itself in 
the few big cities of the Commonwealth; and in 
this the small papers are ceaselessly crying out for 
decentralisation, and rural development. 


The provincial press will succeed, too, so long as 
it retains its character and independence. 
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Sauk-Prairie Sequal 
continued from page 13 


Til 

BACK IN COPENHAGEN, I shed the sunshine 
of my somewhat frantic personality on Boris 
Khriatchkov. Boris was the Russian counsel in 
charge of visas. He was a short, stocky, very blond 
young man with the ruddy, freshly scrubbed ap- 
pearance of a second string quarterback on the St. 
Olaf College football team. He was a few pounds 
short of the accepted weight for first string back- 
field prospects. 

I hoped Boris would help me get my visa rein- 
stated. He insisted he was trying. Almost the en- 
tire able staff of the American Embassy was trying, 
too. 

On an impluse one morning, I phoned Boris to 
invite him and his wife to dinner at the Hotel 
d’Angleterre that evening. Boris was audibly shock- 
ed. He asked me to wait for my answer. I reasoned 
he had to ask permission from Moscow. In the 
light of recent reflection, it’s more likely he had to 
ask his wife, even as you and I. 

He did ask his wife—or Moscow, if you prefer 
to think of it that way—and we had dinner to- 
gether. We talked about the things you and I would 
talk about. They talked about their son in Mos- 
cow ... their consuming curiosity about life in 
America—not about our atom bombs or our military 
installations, but about our automatic washing ma- 
chines, our supermarkets and our 40-hour week. Ev- 
en though Boris had spent some time at United Na- 
tions, I suspected that all he had seen of America 
was the inside of his hotel room, the inside of 
American elevators, the inside of Yellow Cabs and 
the inside of the U.N. chambers. 

I tried very hard to describe Sauk City with its 
telephones, bath tubs and central heating in prac- 
tically all of its homes. I’m sure they privately 
considered me to be the greatest spinner of fairy 
tales since Hans Christian Andersen, but they were 
too polite to say so. 

I heard vague rumors that after the revolution 
Boris had done some very bad things. Perhaps the 
rumors are true. In the frenzy of violence and fear, 
it may be possible for very good men to act very 
badly. I do not know. I do know that Boris had a 
great many fine qualities. 

I made one last, futile trip to Helsinki seeking 
re-admission into Russia. Two days before Christ- 
mas I cabled Boris that I was going home. He and 
his wife were waiting at the Copenhagen airport 
when I arrived. I had very little time between planes. 
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They begged me to stay a little longer. 

“I am sure Moscow will realize that you are a 
good man and let you return to our beautiful coun- 
try,” Boris pled. 

But I'd had my fill of waiting, especially at Christ- 
mas time. I bade them goodbye. They insisted on 
walking to the gate with me in the chill, drizzling 
rain. I bade them goodbye again and sprinted for 
my plane, not a moment too soon. The engines were 
already throbbing as I settled in my seat. Through 
the rain-streaked windows I saw Boris and his wife, 
still weeping and waving and soaked to the skin. I 
waved back at them. The SAS airliner thundered 
down the runway, and suddenly we were airborne. 
Boris, his wife and the lights of Copenhagen dis- 
appeared in the darkness behind me. 

Three weeks after Christmas the American Em- 
bassy in Copenhagen contacted me at Sauk City, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A. Apparently Boris had got through 
to Moscow. The Russians would tolerate my return— 
but this time through Vienna, please. The Russians 
not only excel in outer space exploration. They’re 
miles ahead of us in “Red Tape.” But naturally! 

IV 

THE FOLLOWING YEAR, I ran for Congress. 

This was a blunder of colossal proportions, even 
for a blundering expert like me. The Third Con- 
gressional District of Wisconsin hadn’t elected a 
Democrat since 1904, and I was a Democrat after 
50 years of unflinching Republicanism. 

If I’d been elected by some unlikely miracle, I 
doubt if I could have endured all those speeches 
anyway. In losing, the fees were somewhat higher 
than I could afford. 

Furthermore, I wince a little these days when I 
read some of my own campaign speeches. I shudder 
to admit it, but I’m afraid that even I have a wee bit 
of the demagogue in me. Fortunately, I’m a re- 
markably inept demagogue, but like my pappy used 
to say, “The only good demagogue is a bad one.” 

Vv 

OBVIOUSLY, in 60 hours I didn’t become a Russ- 
ian expert, any more than I became a European 
expert in five months. . . or, for that matter, any 
more than I’ve become an expert on America in 
55 years. 

But I did come home from Russia and Europe 
with a new respect for the much maligned American 
farmer; and a conviction that our abundant food 
supplies—about which we have complained with 
un-Christian vigor—have been a greater deterrent 
to war than our atom bombs. 

The Russians HAVE atom bombs; their food 
supplies were inadequate for more than a few weeks 
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of all-out warfare. They had starches in abundance. 
The Ukranians are excellent wheat farmers. What 
they know about wheat is exceeded only by what 
they DON’T know about cattle, hogs and corn. You 
can accept that as the considered judgement of a 
tough old cow hand from Iowa and Wisconsin. I 
don’t pretend to know much about people, but I know 
a great deal about cows and hogs. 

The Russians were, and I’m sure they still are, 
woefully short of proteins and fats. Unlike Kaiser 
Wilhelm and Adolph Hitler, the Russian leaders 
could not hope to confiscate large food supplies in 
the low countries. These days the low countries 
operate in an agricultural economy of carefully con- 
trolled near-scarcity and carefully controlled prices. 
Only in America is food plentiful and cheap. 

I’ve taken a long, hard look at the American 
farmer. When I was young, 30 Americans in every 
100 were busily occupied in the production of food. 
Today, 10 citizens out of every 100 produce more 
than we can eat. 


Milk sells for 22 cents a quart in my home town. 
The farmer receives eight cents a quart. Under the 
same processing and distributing system, we’d pay 
14 cents a quart for bottled water. If any industry 
in America has done a better job of cutting costs 
and increasing efficiency, I haven’t heard of it. The 
farmer is in economic hot water because he’s done 
too good a job too quickly, and because he’s been the 
victim of a confused press and confused politicians. 
Three thousand years ago Joseph substituted food 
surpluses for weapons to build a powerful Egypt. 
Today, we don’t know what to do with an abundance 
of food in a world where half the population goes 
to bed hungry every night. In the history books of 
the future we’ll doubtless be known as “The Genera- 
tion Which Complained Because We Had Too Much.” 

In 1958 I began publication of Down On The Farm, 
a photo-newspaper dedicated to the dignity of the 
soil and the people who till it. Unwittingly, the 
American farmer has made a greater contribution 
to American “culture” than he or the public sus- 
pects. Because food is so cheap and abundant in 
America, Americans have money to spend for books, 
Magazines, newspapers, TV and radio sets, recrea- 
tion, travel and education. 

In my passion for American agriculture, which 
pre-dates and surpasses some of my more, widely 
publicized activities, I presume that I may some- 
times make noises like a demagogue. I try very hard 
not to, but unhappily our language is better adapt- 
ed to labels than it is to logic. 

But even during those rare moments when I am 


temporarily convinced of my own intellectual per- 
fection, and the thorough stupidity of those who 
disagree with me, I have never been tempted to 
spit in the well of human freedom. I drink from 
it too often! 

This, perhaps, is the point at which the dangerous 
demagogue parts company with the rest of us. He 
doesn’t hesitate to spit in the well. It never occurs 
to him that HE may want to drink from it. 


Charity Appeals 

(continued from page 9) 
chest and $150 to the church we attend regularly,” 
the bread-winner reported. “Most of the other con- 
tributions were from $2 to $3 to solicitors who 
come to the front door. Altogether we gave $466.70.” 

Another family that grossed $8,400, mother, fa- 
ther and three sons reported they are able to save 
a little. Their donations to church and charity 
averaged $120 a year. 

It is a foregone conclusion that someone will say 
that when the per capita expenditure of the people 
of Saskatchewan on liquor is greater than $40 an- 
nually it is simply disgraceful that we contribute 
only $2 to charity. 

Statistics show that 3.5 percent of our popula- 
tion donate 90 percent of the total donated to char- 
ity. And while we have no desire to advocate the 
use of alcholic beverages, we are satisfied that the 
25 percent of our per capita population that pur- 
chases alcoholic beverages, represent the vast major- 
ity of those that contribute to charity. Moreover 
can anyone tell us where Saskatchewan would get 
the $12,500,000 that they made in liquor profits last 
year or the federal government the $300,000,000 it 
made in liquor profits in 1959? The federal and pro- 
vincial governments made a total of well over half a 
billion dollars, or approximately $30 per capita in 
liquor profit alone in 1959. 

Unquestionably Canadians spend too much money 
on liquor, smokes and luxuries. But it also is very 
evident that far too few of our citizens are asked 
to share the burden of charity. If the money that 
comes from liquor profits is so urgently needed and 
90 percent of charitable donations come from 3.5 
percent of our population isn’t there something 
wrong? 

We began by saying that we are convinced that 
most problems that concern Canada also concern 
our good friends, neighbors and relatives to the 
south of the Canadian border. If this be so haven’t 
the Americans a problem to ponder as well as our- 
selves? 
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Editor John S. Knight Asks 
A Question, Gets An Answer 


We asked John Knight, of the Detroit Free Press, 
why the metropolitan press makes such an uproar 
about subsidizing farmers. The justly renowned pub- 
lisher replied in his Sunday column that most of 
the objections are based upon “the huge government 
subsidies being paid to large landholders.” 

John Knight’s Free Press, like the County Press, 
gets a government subsidy in the form of below-cost 
mail charges. Should the big Free Press be denied 
that subsidy and the little County Press allowed it? 

General Motors is subsidized by a tariff on foreign 
cars that adds an average of $200 to the price of 
competing imports. Should we continue to protect 
General Motors while we deny aid to a “large land- 
holder?” 

John Knight also mentions the hundreds of mil- 
lions spend annually for the storage of surplus crops. 
Here he brings up a point that agriculture cannot 
defend. 

Labor does not ask to be paid to build unwanted 
cars. Industry does not ask subsidies to build cars 
that can’t be sold. Agriculture has no right to ask 
more. 

Yet labor is given unemployment pay. What is 
the difference between a factory worker being paid 
for not working and a farmer being paid for not 
farming? 

The difference is only in the method of pay- 
ment. The working man gets his unemployment 
pay from a separate fund maintained by the em- 
ployers. The farmer gets his Soil Bank check from 
annual appropriations to the general budget. Each 
year it’s a political battle. 

That difference is the key. It is the answer 
to John Knight’s question: What is the answer to 
the farm problem? 


It is this: 

Agriculture must follow labor’s lead and solve its 
problems just as labor has. It cannot rely on gov- 
ernment handouts. 

It needs the same freedom from anti-trust pro- 
secution that labor enjoys. It must be able to bar- 
gain with strike weapons as powerful as those of 
labor. 

Such power on the part of agriculture requires 
not only enabling legislation but stronger farm or- 
ganizations as well. 

With that power, agriculture must impose its own 
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production control. Labor has its production control 
in the form of the 40-hour week. Agriculture can 
have production control in some form of self-ad- 
ministered two-price system or bushel-and-pound 
marketing quotas. 

The polls show that, as yet not even the farmer 
himself wants this answer to his problem. He has 
wavered between “rugged individualism,” and var- 
ious forms of government controls and subsidies, 
Right now he seems to doubt if any of these pro- 
grams will work. 

But among farm leaders there is a definite trend 
toward “do-it-yourself.” Less than a decade ago, 
Richard Knox of Hoard’s Dairyman and a few lead- 
ers of the National Milk Producers Federation (in- 
cluding Michigan’s Glenn Lake) were almost alone 
in their advocacy of it. . 

Now nearly all the co-ops are beating the drums 
for more bargaining power and playing down talk of 
support prices. Even arch-conservative Farm Bureau 
has made a gesture in this direction by setting up a 
new unit to aid farmers in bargaining and market- 
ing. 

It won’t come overnight. But gradually I believe 
John Knight will see farm co-ops become a force in 
the economy as powerful as labor unions. 

Important steps in that direction have already 
been taken by a local segment of agriculture. If the 
astute Detroit publisher looked northwest from the 
towering Free Press Building he might see with the 
aid of a telescope a small one-story office on Seven 
Mile Road. The modest building houses the Michigan 
Milk Producers Association. Four years ago it was 
content to accept for its members whatever the gov- 
ernment offered in the way of a price-floor for milk. 

Today its 13,000 members are getting an extra 
$9 million a year above the Federal minimum. 

A three-state federation of dairy farmers was 
recently formed under MMPA leadership. It was 
major factor in Toledo-area farmers winning a cent- 
a-quart premium this week. 

The $9 million, of course, is peanuts compared to 
the billions that labor gets in excess of the Federal 
Wage minimum of $1 an hour. But 24 years ago the 
United Auto Workers was only an unrecognized 
union led by wild-eyed Homer Martin, and Walter 
Reuther had demonstrated little but his ability to 
crack heads with a ball bat. 

Now John Knight may ask if we personally like 
this answer we give for agriculture. 

No, but we don’t like getting up in the morning, 
either. It’s just that we can’t find a substitute. 

—Lapeer (Mich.) County Press 
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The Uphaus Case: 
What Now? 


How many people in New Hampshire today re- 
member Willard Uphaus? 

Four year ago he was very much in the news as 
the result of Attorney General Louis Wyman’s in- 
vestigation of subversive activities in the Granite 
State. Dr. Uphaus was director of World Fellowship, 
Inc. which operated a summer camp in the White 
Mountains. Perhaps sixty guests at a time came for 
organized discussions and lectures on politics and 
economics. An exhaustive report by the Attorney 
General concluded with this comment: 

“The world Communist conspiracy operates in 
devious ways and whether Mr. Uphaus is an un- 
witting dupe or a conscious pro-Communist partic- 
ipant—no conclusion is expressed on this point—it 
appears that his repeated association with, member- 
ship in and sponsorship of Communist infiltrated 
groups and Communist party members over many, 
many years raises substantial question as to the real 
purpose and objectives of World Fellowship, Inc. of 
which he is executive director.” 

The Attorney General asked Dr. Uphaus to turn 
over, among other things, the names of all the 
guests who had been at World Fellowship during 
1954 and 1955. Dr. Uphaus refused to give Mr. 
Wyman the names of people who, he insisted, “had 
never been guilty of anything but friendly and open 
discussion on religion, economics, peace and race re- 
lations.” 

For this Dr. Uphaus was held in contempt by the 
Merrimack County Superior Court and sentenced 
to prison until “purged of contempt.” He appealed 
to the state Supreme Court in vain. This summer 
the United States Supreme Court by a five to four 
majority upheld the New Hampshire courts. A dis- 
senting opinion charged that New Hampshire had 
failed to make a showing “sufficient to counter- 
balance the interest in privacy as it relates to free- 
dom of speech and assembly.” 

Thus by a single vote in the highest tribunal the 
State has won—and Dr. Uphaus has lost—what at 
times appeared to be a contest of wills. Dr. Uphaus 
faces a prison term which could well amount to a 
life sentence, since he is nearing seventy, and ap- 
pears to have no intention of giving in. 

What happens now? It would seem that this has 
become one of those clashes of principle between an 
individual and his government, not unlike that pos- 
ed in wartime by the conscientious objectors. 


It seems unlikely that the state has any real in- 
terest at this point in obtaining those guests lists of 
the White Mountain camp. But having demanded 
them and having been refused, it felt there was no 
recourse but to carry the matter through the courts. 
Now that the highest court has confirmed the right 
of the Attorney General to insist on having the 
lists, the state has won its point. 

Dr. Uphaus, on his part, appears to have demon- 
strated a singularly strong will. He insists that he 
is standing firm on a matter of conscience, and it 
is hard to see what there is for New Hampshire to 
gain by subjecting him to the physical hardship of 
imprisonment. 

One of the strengths of democracy has been its 
willingness to tolerate misfits once it becomes con- 
vinced of their sincerity. This would be a good time 
to call off the match. The state has won its point in 
the courts. Dr. Uphaus—be he saint or villain— 
stands defeated in the eyes of the law. For the state 
to continue to press the matter further would smack 
of vengeance, and Dr. Uphaus, who now appears to 
many to have been both misguided and mistaken, 
would come to be looked on as a martyr. 

—Milford (N. H.) Cabinet 


A 14-Carat Pip! 


If local parent-teacher groups are looking for a 
lively subject for discussion we’ve got one that ed- 
ucators might term as a 14-carat pip. 

Recently a study was made in Madison High 
School in Rexburg, Idaho, of the relation between 
car ownership by high school students and their 
grades. The findings: 

Not a single straight A student owned or had 
access to a car. 

Only 15 percent of the B students owned or had 
access to cars. 

Forty one percent of the C students were regular 
drivers. 

Of the D students, 71 percent were regular driv- 
ers. 

Of failing students 83 percent either owned or 
had access to a car. 

This study makes it appear that the teen age car 
owner or operator might be joy-riding himself 
right out of an education. But would a similar study 
show the same relationship in Sayville as it does in 
Rexburg? 

OK, P-TA, take it away! 

—Suffolk County News, Sayville, N.Y. 
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Again Too Late 


President Eisenhower finally has given Vice Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon his full indorsement for the 
1960 presidential race, an indorsement which Wil- 
liam S. White points out came too late and was no 
longer needed. 

The President’s action, coming belatedly as it did, 
accents once more the peculiar relationship between 
Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Nixon. Mr. Nixon gets 
the President’s indorsement not when he needed 
it, three months ago, but now—when he doesn’t 
need it at all, and indeed may have preferred not 
getting it. 

As any reader of this page knows, we are not 
admirers of Mr. Nixon. We have very definite re- 
servations about his qualification for the highest 
office in the land and we have aired these reserva- 
tions on many occasions in the past and doubtless 
will do the same again before election time. 

But in this issue, the President’s inconsiderate 
treatment of Mr. Nixon, we find ourselves in Mr. 
Nixon’s corner. We think he has been treated shab- 
bily by Mr. Eisenhower and we think he has a per- 
fect right to be as chillily uncommittal about the 
indorsement as he has been. To date Mr. Nixon has 
not said thank you to the President. 

Whatever one may think of Mr. Nixon the man 
and the presidential candidate, there is no doubt 
that he has worked harder for his party, stuck his 
neck out farther and taken more slings and arrows 
than the rest of the Administration combined. 

He has worked harder than any other Vice Presi- 
dent in history to earn his party’s nomination for 
the presidency. And he certainly has worked hard 
enough for Mr. Eisenhower to have earned the 
President’s whole-hearted support long before this. 

As it was, Mr. Nixon had to weather the “secret 
fund” storm in 1952 without Mr. Eisenhower’s assi- 
stance, had to earn the 1960 nomination by himself, 
without the President’s support, and had to keep 
the Republican party strong and active with little 
help from a diffident President. 

One of the great political myths of our time has 
been the alleged affection between Mr. Eisenhower 
and Mr. Nixon. The truth of the matter is, the 
President cares little if anything for the Vice Presi- 
dent, and the Vice President, at this point at least, 
does not want much to do with the President. 

Mr. Nixon has done more for his party than 
President Eisenhower ever did. The politicians are 
grateful. Mr. Nixon is now stronger within his 
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party than the lame-duck President. He no longer 
needs Mr. Eisenhower, and if he acts as if he doesn’t 
—who’s to blame him? 

—Park Region Echo, Alexandria, Minn. 


One House In Creve Coeur 


The City of Creve Coeur has paid to Dr. Howard 
Phillip Venable the sum of $31,000 for the unfinish- 
ed residence on a tract of land in that community 
known as Spoede Meadows. 

This payment, agreed to by attorneys on both 
sides, writes finish to the long and bitter court 
battle by the distinguished eye surgeon to build a 
home for the welfare of his family. Dr. Venable, 
only months ago, lost a claim in circuit court which 
alleged the counsel of Creve Coeur established cer- 
tain impediments to the completion of the structure 
because of his race. The court held that it could 
not inquire into the counsel’s motives. 

The story of the unfinished home of the Venables 
goes back beyond the building date of 1956. It 
goes back to the time when the surgeon lost his 
former Hanley road residence to a state highway. 

It also goes back to the effort of a Jewish syna- 
gogue to locate in Creve Coeur and it goes back 
to the formation of the corporation of other Negroes 
who intended to purchase homes in the same loca- 
tion. 

When the other Negro families pulled out of the 
corporation when the issue of prejudice reared its 
head, Dr. Venable withdrew and held firm. And 
fight he did. Countless dollars and painful hours 
were expended by the physician. 

Now it is all over. We can understand the frustra- 
tion of Howard Phillip Venable. 

We can sympathize with the thwarted dreams 
of his family regarding their modern comfortable 
residence. There was to be a swimming pool, air 
conditioning, all of the comforts for a home of this 
standard. 


The bar on the Venable family is typical of thou- | 
sands of other cases, whose victims have neither | 


the resources nor the courage to fight back. The 
shame of Creve Coeur lies not upon the courageous 
surgeon and his family, but upon the minds and 
hearts of the bigots who forbade an American to 
build a home where he might live in peace with 
his family. 

—St. Louis (Mo.) Argus 
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Security 


The Goverment’s decision to spend £115 million 
more on defence, though in line with the five-year 
plan outlined in 1957, is a sickening reminder that 
Britain has not changed her policy of relying upon 
force despite all that this implies in an atomic 
age. The French test explosion last week was anoth- 
er example of the appalling danger of further delay 
in holding a summit conference to reduce the peril 
of the nuclear threat. 

What is happening to our men of science and our 
leaders of religion and philosophy that they are 
apparently content to allow the arms race and the 
shadow of atomic warfare to darken the horizon 
without powerful protest? Why is it left to people 
like Lord Russell and the steadily increasing num- 
ber of Campaigners for Nuclear Disarmament to 
speak out for sanity when there can be no doubt 
that stock-piling of atomic arms and the continued 
development of nuclear devices are a mounting 
source of potential global disaster threatening the 
very existence of mankind? Are we too apathetic 
to care, or do we still honestly cling to the belief 
that it is safer to be prepared? 

With one country after another entering the race, 
the hazards of touching off the most ghastly mass 
destruction are steadily increasing. And if anyone 
is in any serious doubt regarding the effects of even 
limited atomic attack he should write to the St. 
Louis Committee for Nuclear Information, St. Louis, 
Missouri, for a bulletin called “Nuclear War in St. 
Louis” and read it without prejudice. It is the work 
of three university professors, based on technical 
evidence presented to a sub-committee of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Shamefully little national revenue is allotted 
to the pursuit of scientific research into the sec- 
rets of life or the solution of problems vital to 
our future well-being. In his thought-provoking 
book, “The Phenomenon of Man,” Pierre Teilhard 
de Chadin observes that less is provided annually 
for all pure research all over the world than for 
one capital ship. Everything is subordinated to the 
increase in industrial production and to armaments. 
“Surely,” he writes, “our great-grandsons will not 
be wrong if they think of us as barbarians.” 

The all-party deputation of M.P.s who recently 
urged the Government to initiate action for the 
establishment of a world security authority within 
the framework of the United Nations have taken a 
step in the right direction. This idea has already 
found favour and would link with a definite plan 
for disarmament. If Britain’s leaders, with the 


overwhelming support of the whole nation, would 
unreservedly sponsor such a scheme it would be a 
practical and inspiring contribution towards mutual 
trust and security. 

—Kent and Sussex Courier, Tunbridge Wells, Eng. 


Poisons And The Future 
Of Man 


Of course there is a disposition in all the cran- 
berry country, Martha’s Vineyard included, to cuss 
and condemn Secretary Arthur S. Flemming for the 
alarums he sounded at a tender season of the year 
about cranberries contaminated with a certain in- 
secticide. No such insecticide had been used here- 
abouts, naturally, and most people would rely on 
the native tartness and character of cranberries to 
overcome all man-made handicaps and to build 
human health independently, on their own. 

Whatever may have been the balance of judg- 
ment and misjudgment in the cranberry case, how- 
ever, Secretary Flemming was right in principle, 
and he should not be discouraged from taking 
similar steps in the future. For the fact is that 
chemical compounds and poisons are in general use 
even though no one in authority has any accurate 
knowledge of what the ultimate effect may be. 
Health authorities are likely to come along at any 
time with proof that some poisonous substance, 
freely sold and freely used in the name of “pro- 
gress,” turns out to be a maimer and killer. 

The baleful effects of any of a great number of 
substances may be direct, as in the causing of cancer 
or sterility or some other affliction among man and 
animals, or they may appear in the slow course of 
time in the upsetting of the balance of nature. For 
natural laws have not been repealed, and this year’s 
happy discovery in the way of an insecticide or 
poison may be next year’s sad regret. 

The most poignant example of deliberate short- 
sightedness on the part of government and of many 
government scientists may be found in the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s policy of dumping radioactive 
waste materials in coastal waters. The AEC is 
following a course of action, the results of which 
cannot possibly be foretold in the light of present 
knowledge. The only certainty is that the results, 
whatever they are, will endure for hundreds of 
years, beyond man’s capacity to alter them. 

In the face of criticism’s the AEC answers its 
own questions, but not the vital challenges of in- 
dependent science and informed opinion. 


—Vineyard Gazette, Edgartown, Maas. 
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The Teacher Writes 
A Letter 


What can an individual do about problems like 
school needs and insufficient tax revenue? Some- 
times a great deal. Miss Louise Johnson, a school 
teacher at Wayne, N. J., is proof of this and her 
story as reported by the New York Times is worth 
repeating. 

Last spring many people read that Alpine, N. J., 
has rebuffed the American Cyanamid Company 
when it sought to move part of its offices there 
from New York City. Most people shrugged off the 
news. Cyanamid is a big firm. It makes 6,000 chemi- 
cal products, ranging from antibiotics to fertilizers, 
and big real estate operators undoubtedly were off- 
ering other sites. 

Miss Johnson, who teaches music in the Wayne 
public schools, however, did not shrug it off. She 
sat down and wrote Cyanamid a letter. 

“My identity is immaterial,” she began, “except 
to say that I am a teacher who is anxious to have 
good schools, and sound educational programs, found 
only in communities where the tax burden is shared 
by industrial and residential tax income. 

“This is sent to you entirely on my own behalf, 
for it seems a shame you must struggle to convince 
Alpine of the benefits of your expansion program. 
You would not have to convince Wayne. They will 
welcome you with open arms.” 

As a result of her letter, Cyanamid is starting 
work on an $8,000,000 administrative center at 
Wayne. Based on present tax rates, it will pay the 
township $200,000 a year in taxes, three-fourths of 
which will go to the public schools. 

Being addicted to writing, we are happy that 
this good was initiated by a letter. The written word 
has not lost its power to communicate, to appeal, 
to persuade. We also like the way Cyanamid’s scien- 
tist-managers handled the letter. 

They did not lose it, ignore it or brush it off— 
but dealt with it on its merits. The story leaves the 
heartening feeling that in America it is possible 
for the smallest and least known person to deal with 
a great company with dispatch and satisfaction. 


—Putnam County Herald, Cookeville, Tenn. 


The first thing kids learn in the first grade is 
how to whisper without moving their lips. 
—Northwest Colorado Press, Hayden, Colo. 
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Love Thine Enemy 


The pressure of the fear of military attack by the 
Soviet Union may have more than one good side ef- 
fect for the U.S. It forces us to heed the admonition 
to love our enemies—at least, our former enemies. 

We signed a new treaty with Japan the other 
day, and there were expressions of respect and ad- 
miration—akin to love, you know—exchanged 
through ambassadorial amenities. 

Fourteen years and 168 days ago, we gloated as 
a Japan we hated surrendered to us in war. We 
marched in and viewed the effects of the hate—the 
effects that were in demolished cities, a demoralized 
people. Twelve years ago, we were ready to bring 
one Nobusuke Kishi to trial as a war criminal, but 
we settled at last for the retribution of barring him 
from politics “for life.” 

It was Kishi, Japanese Prime Minister now, who 
participated with the heads of state of the U.S. the 
other day in a love feast. His signature on the treaty 
represents the people we hated so fiercely so short 
a time ago. 

Now we are pledged to come to the rescue of 
Japan in case someone pulls a Pearl Harbor on 
her. Now we will release her from the burden of a 
$30 million annual payment to the U.S. as her share 
of the support of such protection. 

This is good, of course—this business of no longer 
hating Japan. We welcome the feeling. We wish for 
our former enemy everything that is good—health, 
prosperity and continued enlightenment. We forgive 
them their trespasses, and would that they forgive 
us for the atomic bomb’s mighty expression of hate. 

This is the right feeling for Japan—but is it not 
a shame that we did not love her in the years before 
1945? Really love her with understanding of her 
needs, and with expressions of economic helpfulness 
such as those contained in the new treaty? 

Had we done so then, we might have been spared 
the effects we had of hate she felt for us in 1945, 
At least, had we shown love prior to 1945, there 
would not be so many doubters in Japan today of 
our intentions in this new treaty, and its aims 
could be fulfilled to the benefit of all. 

Communism doesn’t preach the kind of love we 
of the West believe in, but it seems to be adept at 
making us try to practice that love. We hope that 
its practice will find a way to reach the Russian 
people before the day when we must attempt to 
repair the effects of the expression of hot hate. 

—Mt. Dora (Fla.) Topic 
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What Will Happen 
To Our Jobs? 


More and more consumer goods is pouring into 
this country every day. 

This trend can lead to only one thing—more jobs 
for workers and fewer and fewer jobs for American 
workers. 

This is a very serious situation, as we have 
pointed out before, and it is certainly not getting 
any better. In fact, it is getting worse by the day! 

It is almost as common to find foreign-made 
goods in American stores today as it is to find 
American-made goods, 

Go into any store you wish. Many of the articles 
you find in the dime stores are made in Japan, or 
Germany. Go into jewelry stores. Most of the watch- 
es are Swiss make. Go into clothing stores. The 
salesman will tell you this or that article is made 
of imported fabrics! 

And then go into a large shoe store—the salesman 
will take special pride in showing you a foreign- 
made shoe, and tell you how much more comfortable 
it is, and the fine leather from which it is made. 
The chances are the very leather from which it was 
made was produced right here in this country in 
the form of hides! 

And so the parade goes on and on— more and 
more foreign-made products coming in every day 
to be praised and sold over the counters of American 
stores! 

We are informed that German wire workers 
make barbed wire, ship it to us across the At- 
lantic and sell it in Pittsburgh for $40 a ton less 
than barbed wire can be made in Donora, 
Pa., a short distance from Pittsburgh. Many 
Donora workers have already lost their jobs as 
a result of this. 

Paul Harvey, a Chicago writer, says Swiss genera- 
tors “can sell for hundreds of thousands of dollars 
less than the product of high salaried American 
electrical workers. And so thousands of American 
electrical workers find themselves with high sala- 
ries, BUT NO JOBS!” 

In the fall of 1958 Russia delivered 9,000 tons of 
steel to the port of Houston, Tex., for $40 a ton less 
than American steel! 

A company in Texas bought $134 million 
dollars worth of benzine from Russia for 6 cents 
a gallon less than the same product could be 
made and sold by neighboring plants in Mis- 
souri, Kansas and other midwest areas. 


Many of the printing presses sold in this country 
today are imported from Germany. 

Most of the sewing machines we buy today are 
made in some foreign country. 

And then there are the little foreign cars. Last 
year European manufacturers sold around 600,000 
of them in this country. And in 1960, in spite of 
our new small American-made cars, the European 
manufacturers expect to sell 700,000 to American 
users ! 

The threat from European countries is not new. 
We have always had it. But we protected the 
American worker with high tariffs so that the 
products we imported from other countries had to 
sell for about the same price as similar products 
made in this country, where living standards are 
higher and living costs greater. 

But high tariffs are no longer the answer. 

We are no longer able to shut ourselves off from 
the rest of the world. We are a part of the 
world—and we must live in it, trade with it, 
and be good neighbors. But, it seems, we could 
be good neighbors without continuing to pour 
millions and millions of our tax dollars into 
these competing foreign countries in the form 
of “foreign aid.” 

We have reached the time when we had better 
start taking care of ourselves, and look after our 
own economic security. If this trend of foreign 
imports continues in the next few years at the same 
rate it has been stepped-up in the last few, we may 
eventually end up being nothing more than sales- 
men for foreign products! 

—Washington (Mo.) Missourian 


Re: Space 


We are glad the Air Force was thoughtful enough 
to send us a copy of its pamphlet, “Interim Aero- 
space Terminology Reference.” Not only has it 
verified such small knowledge of ours as Cape Ca- 
naveral is a cape on the east coast of Florida and 
an engine is the power plant of a vehicle, but we 
are now well enough informed about extra-gallactic 
nebulae, hypoxia and the exoshpere to be able to 
watch Space Cadet on TV. 

—Pleasant Hill (Mo.) Times 


Too bad folks don’t show as much patience all 
the time as they do when waiting for fish to bite. 
—Hillsboro (Ore.) Argus 
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Debate At The Grassroots... 
As We See It: 
Application, 


A heinous violation of the U.S. Constitution has been un- 
veiled in our midst! 

A representative of the American Civil Liberties Union 
this week pointed out in a letter to the Menlo Park city 
council that the Nativity scene, annually erected by the 
Menlo Park Lions Club in Fremont Park during the pre- 
Christmas season, “is clearly violative of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion and the California constitution as well.” 

The ACLU representative cites the traditional separa- 
tion of church and state and declares, “The fact that the great 
majority of the citizenry is religious . . . does not allow that 
majority to intrude their own personal belief in the public 
and governmental aspects of our society...” 

And further: “How .. . unjustifiable an intrusion in the 
citizen’s private beliefs is this creche which is not only 
religious, but specifically Christian .. .” 

AW, COME ON NOW! 

This is pretty small-time. 

Friends of Liberty, as members of the ACLU claim them- 
selves to be, should THINK BIG! Oh certainly, this creche 
must be a dreadful violation of constitutional guarantees 
of individual freedom. But there are so many much bigger 
worlds to conquer, so many campaigns sg much more worth 
the pressing! 

Let’s consider; let’s THINK BIG: 

Think of all the publicly supported museums and art 
galleries that display paintings, statues and other artifacts 
of religious significance. Think of those madonnas, those 
Greek gods, those heathen idols on permanent display .. . 
not merely erected for a week or two once a year! 

THINK BIG! 

Think of all the public libraries devoting tax-supported 
shelf space to the Bible, Koran, Confucian moralities, 
Buddhist propaganda! 

Think of the violence done to minority ego-emancipation 
by the sight of a church group holding a picnic—maybe 
even a worship service—on the publicly owned land of one 
of San Mateo County’s parks! 

THINK BIG! 

Think of the subversive, insidious, bourgeois attack on 
the rights of the individual inherent in official proclama- 
tions of Mother’s Day! (After all, it can be shown statistic- 
ally that a significant number of our free and independent 
citizens hate their mothers . . . even to making a religious 
principle of Mother-Antagonism! ) 
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Not Violation, Of Freedom 





Why pick on such a ridiculous little thing as a creche 
for the Great Campaign when there are so many more serious 
constitutional violations to attack? THINK BIG! 

The first thing that makes our blood boil over this 
attack on a smal] particle of the Christian celebration of 
Christmas is that there is no foundation for it. 

There is, in the temporary erection of a creche on public 
lands, no violation of the Constitution. What of the well. 
established right of religious groups to distribute sectarian 
material on the public sidewalks? Or of their right to sell 
such material door-to-door without hindrance? 

If the right to erect such displays were denied to persons 
of other faiths or non-faiths, there might be cause for alarm 
on the grounds of discrimination. But has any other group 
—Buddhist, Mohammedan, Shintoist or atheist requested 
such a privilege? No. 

Nor do we believe they would have been denied by the 
City of Menlo Park had they asked. 

Rather, we feel that the violation of Constitutional rights 
would have occurred in refusal by the city to allow erec- 
tion of such a simple and inoffensive display as Menlo Park’s 
traditional Nativity scene—so long as such a display does 
not interfere with the right of others to scoff at it if they 
should be so inclined. 

The second aspect of the present complaint that raises 
our editorial blood pressure is that it represents, in crystal 
line purity, the type of far-out hyper-idealistic open-mind- 
edness that comes full circle and, all too often, kicks itself 
in the seat of the pants. 

A friend of ours declared that, “An open mind is good 
for nothing but to let the wind blow through.” At times 
like this, we tend to agree. 

If men are to believe—in anything—they must believe, 
not wait with “open minds” to see if some one might dis 
prove their belief. 

And if no beliefs are uttered, how are they to be tested? 

We believe in the right of each individual to believe as 
his conscience guides him. But we do not believe in his right 
to be shielded from all the beliefs of others. 


Is it illegal to say Fascism or Communism is good? Thea 
it must be equally illegal to say Fascism or Communism is 
bad. 

Democracy protects the right of religious freedom. But 
freedom of expression protects Democracy and assures it 
of that evolutionary vitality that will keep it strong. 
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CRECHE OPPONENT 
ANSWERS EDITORIAL 


Editor, the Recorder. 

Although one of the main points of the 
lead editorial in the Menlo Park Recorder 
of January 28th concerning the issue of 
a nativity scene on public land was that 
it was “pretty small-time,” the Recorder 
saw fit to accord it a four column spread 
across the editorial page half a foot 
high. This, in addition to a page-wide 
story four inches high on the front 
page above the masthead. Now, for 
small-time news this is pretty big-time 
coverage. The only conclusions are that 
the Recorder devotes an unreasonable 
amount of space to unimportant issues, 
or that the issue is actually more than 
“small-time” news. 

The comments in that editorial deserve 
to be answered, but first I should like 
to call to the attention of the editorial 
writer, the description of my relation- 
ship to the ACLU as it was incorrectly 
reported on the front page: I am not 
a “representative of the ACLU” as des- 
cribed in the editorial but rather “a 
citizen who is raising a legitimate ques- 
tion and not a spokesman for the ACLU.” 

The writer of the editorial is de- 
molishing a straw man when he in- 
troduces the question of religious books 
in libraries, religious art in museums, 
etc. and implies that one opposed to 
nativity scenes should also be opposed 
to them. None of those issues was one 
that I mentioned in my letter to Mayor 
Lawson, none is one I am opposed to, 
and none of them is similar to the 
question of a creche in a city park. 

The principle of freedom of assemblage 
and expression which gives a man the 
right to speak before an audience in a 
city park, does not allow that same man 
the privilege of erecting a structure in 
that same park and maintaining it there 
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The Nativity scene is nothing more than an expression 
of belief. So long as others are not denied a similar ex- 
pression, it represents not so much a violation of the Con- 
stitution as an exercise of Constitutional rights. 

Without those rights, all minorities would be in a bad way. 
This is but another example of idealism so far out it has 
come full-circle. We like to think we, too, are idealists. We 


line. 


... And the Readers Have Their Say 


for a month. In the first case, the im- 
portance of freedom of speech is bal- 
anced against the danger to the society 
which might result from that speech. 
Unless there is a “clear and present 
danger” free speech wins. The semi- 
permanent display of an object of Chris- 
tian reverence does not, I feel, fall 
under the protection of freedom of 
speech, but instead constitutes support 
and approval by the city government 
when it allows such a display on public 
land. 

If, for some reason, the nativity scene 
is permitted this coming Christmas, and 
the city refuses me the right to erect my 
own religious display (I was thinking 
of an Aztec sacrificial altar) I expect 
that the Recorder will aid me editorially 
since it was stated that the Recorder 
believes all groups should have the 
right to erect displays. 

Richard G. Gould 


SATIRE RIGHT TREATMENT, 
LETTER WRITER SAYS 


Editor, the Recorder 

May I congratulate you on your article 
at the top of the editorial page on 
Thursday, January 28, “Application, Not 
Violation, of Freedom.” 

You are so obviously right, and of 
course satire is the only way to treat 
the sort of absurd thinking which seems 
to come lately from members of the 
American Civil Liberties Union. 

Actually, the rest of us are soon going 
to have to organize to preserve the 
liberties which the ACLU is trying to 
destroy! 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Eleaner D. Severance 
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will fight to the last drop of our blood—and our ink—for 
the right of every individual to think, to worship, to speak 
and to work as he likes. 

But when freedom for every minority means the denial 
of rights and freedom for almost everyone, we draw the 


—Menlo Park (Calif.) Recorder 


EDITORIAL A ‘MASTERPIECE’ 
DECLARES ANOTHER READER 


Editor, the Recorder 

I’ve just finished reading your editorial 
regarding the creche erected in the Park 
by the Menlo Park Lions Club. 

It’s a masterpiece! 

Hear! Hear! 

Cheers. 

Hooray for you, and all the rest! As 
you say so well—“This is pretty small- 
time.” That particular citizen could so 
much better spend his protests! 

Thanks for saying so succinctly what 
really needed to be said! 

Sincerely, 
Maureen Martin 
Palto Alto 


‘CREATING BIGOTRY 
WHERE NONE EXISTS?’ 


Editor, the Recorder 

“In God We Trust” is written on our 
coins. Our laws and bill of rights are 
based on the Ten Commandments. The 
Bible, symbol of. Christ’s teachings, is 
used in all our Public Courts as the 
symbol of Truth as the basis of the 
oath. The Cross, symbol of Christ’s death, 
is displayed in our National Cemeteries. 

All of this indicates to me that we, 
as a Nation, believe in God and are 
a Christian People while we respect 
the right and beliefs of others among 
us who are not. 

As a Christian nation, we celebrate 
the birthday of Christ as a national 
holiday. 

It is then beyond my comprehension 
as to why anyone or any group should 
object to the display of a Nativity scene, 
symbol of Christ’s birth, in our public 
park except to try to create bigotry 
where none exists. 

Paul P. Zinder 
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Have Suburbs Lost 
Their Glitter? 


It must have caused a groan which recoiled from 
suburban real estate brokers down through village 
building departments. 

“What, people moving back to the city? Ridiculous 
... this is utopia . . . why, those Socialist planners 
. . . those political machines,” one could imagine 
might have been some of the more deflated or 
vitriolic responses. 

But the mass exodus from city to suburb appears 
to have lost its Lemming-like lunacy. 

For like the Lemming, a little furry member of 
the rodent family who is the only mammal outside of 
man to commit suicide, many persons moving to 
the suburbs have found that the migration was in 
vain. 

The Lemmings participate in a mass migration 
(which nature intends to thin this species’ ranks), 
and, when confronted with water, keep right on 
going, instruments of their own destruction. 

Likewise, many persons moving to the suburbs 
have found it financial suicide; others discovered 
that “utopia” had a somewhat hollow and synthetic 
ring to it. 


But now comes a report made public by the 
Chicago commissioner of city planning, Ira J. 
Bach, which indicates that the trend of people 
moving to the suburbs from the city is ending. 

Said Mayor Daley: “As evidence that the exodus 
to the suburbs may be reversing, we have been told 
that 50 per cent of the tenants of the new apart- 
ment buildings, especially those along Lake Shore 
drive, are persons who have returned to the city 
from the suburbs.” 

The mayor also applauded the report as indicative 
of the city’s winning the campaign against “slums 
and blight.” And this is one area where the suburbs 
should take note of the need for social planning 
before the fact. 

For one planning expert has predicted that the 
suburbs of the future will be surrounded by more 
blight and housing inadequacies than the city proper 
if the present trend of suburban growth continues. 

Two of the more intangible aspects to consider 
about persons returning to the city are: 1) the 
city offers much more variety (the view of the lake 
from the drive is more satisfying to the aesthetic 
tastes than the neighbor’s backyard from the pic- 
ture window; 2) city living is capitalized by con- 
venience rather than commuting. 


This is not to say that there are not positive 
values to suburban living. But at least—if the latest 
city building figures could be interpreted as a 
trend—the suburban migration is beginning to re 
semble something less than the frenetic search for 
a false security; it apparently no longer resembles 
the headlong rush of the Lemming. 

—Arlington Heights (Ill.) Herald 


City Without Purpose 


Two Yale Law School students have done Mil- 
ford a great service. 

They have looked at our growth problems with 
the detached eyes of social scientists, and the pains- 
taking care of lawyers, and have come forth with 
conclusions that some of us may not like, but none 
can safely ignore. 

The two men, Bruce L. Montgomery and Stephen 
E. Ronai, spent months exploring Milford’s attempts 
to cope with its expansion. They documented their 
evidence. They weighed it. 

They concluded that Milford as a community does 
not know where it wants to go. Milford is flounder- 
ing, vacillating because it has no well defined com- 
munity ‘goals on which there is general agreement. 

They found us dazed by a conflict between those 
who wish to preserve Milford’s New England char- 
acter and those who wish to bring in new industry. 
They found us suffering from a conflict between 
politicians and planners. They called planning and 
zoning devicés our Planning and Zoning Board is 
using in its attempt to aid the city in its struggle 
“dusty tools.” 

Milford’s lack of purpose should not be surprising. 
We have grown so rapidly we have lost community 
identity. More than half our people have come here 
in the past decade, many from communities with 
clear-cut goals. The problem is that we have brought 
those goals with us, but they are not the same goals. 

Agreement on the direction in which we want 
our city to move cannot be reached swiftly. It must 


be reached carefully and thoughtfully. But it must 


be reached. 

We cannot implement a plan, we cannot even 
have a plan, until we know what we want to achieve. 

The document by these two able law students is 
a refreshing, penetrating new approach to the things 
that have been bothering many of our citizens. 

It deserves thorough study and debate by our 
citizens. 

It could well be the catalyst that spurs us to 
decision. 


—Milford (Conn.) Citizen 
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Remedy’s At Hand 


To many plain Americans, the Washington civil 
rights hassle—with its filibuster and its almost in- 
credible round-the-clock Senate sessions—seems a 
bit silly. 

It’s worse than that. It’s wholly unnecessary. 

It grows out of the effort of the Republican ad- 

ministration and the Democratic leadership in Con- 
gress—both with an eye on this year’s elections— 
to enact legislation to assure Negroes the right to 
vote in Southern states. 
. Even its most ardent backers surely would con- 
cede that the pending bill is involved, that its en- 
forcement would be cumbersome, and that its con- 
stitutionality is questionable. 

Yet the remedy for the situation this legislation 
seeks to meet is clearly set out in the U. S. Con- 
stitution itself. It’s been there more than ninety 
years. 

Section 2 of the Fourteenth Amendment reads: 

Representatives shall be apportioned among the several 

States according to their respective numbers, counting 
the whole number of persons in each State, excluding 
indians not taxed. But when the right to vote at any 
election for the choice of electors for President and Vice 
President of the United States, Representatives in Con- 
gress, the Executive and Judicial officers of a State, or 
the members of the Legislature thereof, is denied to any 
of the male inhabitants of such State, being twenty-one 
years of age, and citizens of the United States, or in any 
way abridged, except for participation in rebellion, or 
other crime, the basis of representation therein shall be 
reduced in the proportion which the number of such male 
citizens shall bear to the whole number of male citizens 
twenty-one years of age in such State. 

What does that welter of words mean? 

Eliminate the whereofs and the whereins and all 
the qualifying phrases and clauses, and you come 
up with this: 

“When the right to vote . . . is denied . . . the basis 
of representation . . . shall be reduced” proportion- 
ately. 

That is, if a state denies the right to vote to any 
considerable proportion of its citizens, the number 


of that state’s representatives in Congress shall be 


reduced in proportion. 

That’s simple and direct; that would be effica- 
cious; and that would be in obedience to the Con- 
stitution—for the section quoted does not say rep- 
resentation “may” be reduced; it says “shall’’. 

And of course the responsibility for obeying that 
mandate is on the body that apportions representa- 
tion in Congress—Congress itself. 


Is it possible that nobody in Congress, no pro- 
ponent of voting rights for the Negroes, has ever 
bothered to read the Fourteenth Amendment? 

—Franklin (N.C.) Press 


Some Disadvantages 
To Streamlining 


Among my childhood memories are trips to the 
country with dad or one of my granddads. We’d stop 
next to a field, and the farmer would come out, put 
a foot on the running board of the car, lean his el- 
bows on the door where the window had been rolled 
down, and a lengthy discussion about crops and 
politics would follow. 

I’m afraid these days are gone forever. The other 
day a good friend pulled up to the curb in his new 
car, to talk over one of the editorials in last week’s 
Beacon. 

I walked over to the curb. As the car window was 
down about even with my knees, I considered lean- 
ing on top of the car. But then all I could see was 
the top of the car and my friend’s elbow. 

Do you know, I had to squat on the curb before I 
was down to a level where we could converse com- 
fortably ! 

When I used to deliver coal or feed in a pick-up, 
huge country dogs would gallop out into the yard 
growling, and I was always glad their heads wouldn’t 
quite reach in the truck window. But what if I were 
selling, say, insurance, and driving a new car? That 
dog’s head would be just about the same level as 
mine! Or worse still, suppose the dog were friendly. 
I could get drenched! 


—Windsor (Colo.) Beacon 


Let’s Count Off Again 


What aggravates us most in the political setup 
of this country is that the parties no longer have 
real individuality. Perhaps what we need to do is 
set up some new names and count off again. There 
are sO many wings and sectional branches of the 
two main parties that it is rather pointless, it 
seems to us, to proclaim yourself an affiliate of one 
or the other. 


\ —Elmsford (N. Y.) Herald 
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Democracy In Action 


We saw democracy at work last week. And it 
wasn’t in some impressive senate chamber or in a 
far-off election. It was in the basement of the Bent 
County Courthouse, where about a dozen farm 
people were meeting. 

Nobody expressed it as “the democratic way of 
life,” or as “the traditional American spirit,” but 
that’s what the meanderings of the new school dis- 
trict reorganization committe basically meant. 

The committee, meeting for only the third time, 
was and is faced by a forecast of many months of 
difficult digging for facts, by a maze of confusing 
figures, and by the prospect of bitterness and loss 
of friends. 

When Wilkie Ham talked to the group last week, 
he left the impression that if they wanted, they 
could. just ignore the whole problem and wait for 
the state commissioner of education to hand down 
a recommended plan organization. Then the com- 
mittee and the county could accept or reject it. As 
one member of the committee expressed the futility 
they all seemed to feel, “Maybe we ought to let the 
commissioner send a man down here and suggest 
a plan; it would get it off our necks.” 

But as the meeting continued, a new spirit seem- 
ed to appear. One member after another said, “We 
ought to at least give it a try,” or “It’s up to us to 
figure out what’s best for our children.” In spite 
of all the work and trouble that may be ahead of 
the committee, the members left the meeting seem- 
ingly unanimous in their feeling that they were 
not going to stall or “let George do it.” 

After the meeting, someone summed it up, saying, 
“It seems to me that we get told what to do so 
much of the time that we sure ought to make up 
our minds when we can.” 


Whether the committee comes up with an ac- 
ceptable plan is yet to be seen. But we’ve already 
seen that they are willing to try hard to come up 
with a suitable local solution for local problems. 
And in an age when we too often let “the govern- 
ment” do everything for us, the committee’s present 
attitude makes us a little proud of Bent County. 

—Bent County Democrat, Las Animas, Colo. 


One local fellow says his memory is becoming so 
bad he is going to have to quit lying. 
—Moran( Kan.) Sentinel 


Sympathy For Castro 


Of course Fidel Castro of Cuba is a deluded rabble 
rouser, who can start more than he can finish. Yet 
we have a considerable sympathy for him in his 
tirades against the United States. 

What would we think of this country if our chance 
to see its people in action was largely confined to 
the gamblers, ex-bootleggers, racketeers, proprietors 
of night clubs and hotels who will promote or pro. 
vide any service for which they can obtain money, 
the hooligans, male and female, who follow them 
and patronize them, all of whom flock to Havana to 
carry on their nefarious enterprises which we don't 
want anywhere in the United States except Nevada? 
Castro could not be expected to have much of an 
opinion of the U.S.A. 

If he lines these birds up against the firing wall 
and disposes of them he will have performed a use- 
ful act which we don’t seem to be able to find any 
law for doing here at home. It might entitle him to 
a substantial loan. He would be more worthy of it 
than some of the nations into which we have been 
pouring assistance for the past several years. 

—Indianola (Iowa) Record-Herald 


The Old-Time Editor 


(continued from page 10) 


His writings often carried a large proportion of 
high sounding words, not overly stocked with capi- 
tals and commas. It was not unusual for the editor 
to be constantly in feud with other editors. Readers 
expected such and enjoyed the vitriol poured out. 
Personally, these feuding editors got along right 
well. The public wanted a show and got it. 

Whatever may have been the shortcomings of 
these earlier papers the fact remains that they were 
read and reread with avidity and then loaned to the 
neighbor who wasn’t a subscriber. They did not end 
in the wastebasket and were not used to kindle 
fires. Perhaps because they were so grassrooty 
they are interesting reading even today, bringing 
specific and pungent bits of history and recorded 
legend. 

Sometimes these products of the early journalist 
ended their services as wallpaper. It is even now 
hard to hold the Pope County, Illinois, housewife 
blameless for such use of the local papers for the 
1880’s, on the attic walls of now tumbled down farm 
houses. If she hadn’t pasted them upside down it 
wouldn’t have been so bad. 
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Books 
for 


Editors 


Fred Naeter, with $425 in cash and a 
well developed conscience labored over 
the corpse of a defunct daily and develop- 
ed at Cape Girardeau, Mo., a newspaper 
that became a model of community ser- 
vice and at the same time a million 
dollar property. His formula was simple, 
he said, hard work and the Golden 
Rule, Dean Walter Williams, editor and 
Sunday school teacher turned educator, 
in The Journalist’s Creed, defined the 
public journal as a_ public trust 
and offered rules of conduct for 
the journalist which have been translat- 
ed into almost every language. Every 
organization of journalists, somewhere 
in its records, has a statement setting 
standards of professional conduct and 
it is a credit to the members that most 
adhere to their acknowledged principles 
with about the same degree of faithful- 
ness they accord the practices of their 
respective religious groups. 


Today’s ethical problems, in journal- 
ism as in many areas of activity, are 
related not to lack of standards, nor to 
widespread rejection of standards so 
much as flight of the individual into 
the crowd. Committee rule discourages 
strong decisions and forthright expres- 
sion. Corporate journalism rewards the 
individual in many ways for his willing- 
ness to sacrifice his standards to the 
requirements of the administrative team 
and provides him with rationalizations 
to justify his abdication of personal 
responsibility. Even if there were a 
Means (other than outright rejection) 
for a specific member of a mass audience 
t talk back to the stock company 
that supplies his news and entertainment 
it seldom occurs to him that he could 
or should try to make himself heard. 


All of this relates to the background 
of Wilbur Schramm’s book, Respon- 
sibility in Mass C ications (Har- 





er and Brothers, $4.50) in which the. 


author states as his thesis the respon- 
ibility of newspapers, magazines, and 
the electronic media to remain free, that 
this freedom must be defended against 
thallenge, whether the source is govern- 
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ment, opposing political philosophies, 
business or class allegiances, power or 
pressure groups, or special interest 
groups within the media themselves. 
The mass media must be free, he says, in 
order to represent the public’s right to 
know, but this freedom must be ex- 
ercised in truth and fairness. 


Now, there is nothing particularly 
new in these ideas. In fact, Dr. Schramm, 
presents no new ethical concepts nor 
little of anything else that cannot be 
found printed in another volume. At the 
same time much is accomplished in 
his process of synthesis to make this 
volume quite worth while. Of particular 
value is the section headed “Philosophy 
of Mass Communication,” for its treat- 
ment of the material published elsewhere 
by the author with Fred S. Siebert and 
Theodore Peterson, under the title Four 
Theories of the Press, a comparison of 
press control as practiced in totalitarian 
countries, by the Communists, under the 
principles of laissez faire and under the 
rules of social responsibility. Editors 
also will be interested in the author’s 
use of actual cases, lifeless as some 
of them seem out of context, to illustrate 
his points in chapters treating with 
such topics as “Freedom,” “The Right 
to Know,” “Truth and Fairness,” “Pop- 
ular Art” and others. Disappointing was 
the all too brief and superficial treat- 
ment of the role of the public in its 
function of demanding high standards of 
press performance. There will be many 
readers, however, who will consider the 
introduction by Reinhold Niebuhr worth 
the price of admission. 


In Pornography and the Law (Ballen- 
tine Books Inc., New York, 1959) Eber- 
hard and Phyllis Kronhausen examine 
the changing public and legal attitudes 
to sex in books. The authors make a 
clear distinction between erotic realism 
and “hard core” pornography, providing 
a standard of judgement for one of the 
major cultural debates of our time. 


Because comprehensive listings of 
books on journalistic subjects are so 
hard to find, newspaper men will wel- 
come The Literature of Journalism: an 
Annotated Bibliography, by Warren C. 
Price, (University of Minnesota Press, 
$10.00). Professor Price, of the School of 
Journalism, University of Oregon, pre- 
sents more than 3100 titles arranged 
in the following categories: history; 
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biography, narratives of journalists at 
work and anthologies of journalistic 
writing; appraisals of the press, ethics 
of the press and law of the press; tech- 
niques of journalism; journalism educa- 
tion and vocational guidance; magazines; 
periodicals of the press; management 
of the press; public opinion, propaganda 
and public relations; radio and tele- 
vision; foreign press and international 
communications; bibliographies and di- 
rectories. This is the most useful biblio- 
graphy yet available in a single collec- 
tion.—H.R.L. 


News Notes 


Here is something, it seems to me, 
that our field needs and needs badly. 
We have plenty of help on advertising, 
plenty of help on circulation ideas, plenty 
of equipment people interested in the 
progress of our printing—but we do 
need a continuing, thoughtful exchange 
of our responsibilities as editors.—Fred 
Roach, editor, Sioux County Capital, 
Orange City, Iowa. 


If that high standard can be 
maintained, I am sure the magazine will 
fill a real need in this special field.— 
Russell M. Spear, Madison (N. C.) Mes- 
senger. 


The articles are lively, the treatment 
is good, and your choice of reprint 
articles is excellent.—Leslie G. Moeller, 
University of Iowa. 


I was especially interested to read 
“The Village Bell” as, just before I 
got my feet wet in this business nine 
years ago, I read Mr. Hough’s Country 
Editor. I’m writing him to see if a copy 
is ‘still available as I can’t find one in 
any bookshop in Ontario—Kenneth F. 
Pettis, Port Elgin (Ont.) Times. 


To my mind it filled a void in 
professional journalistic periodical lit- 
erature. I can foresee the development 
of an appreciative audience for this 
type of quarterly—Dood Vernon, St 
Petersburg (Fia.) Times. 


No educational system will be complete 
until all the students can park their 
cars on the schoolgrounds. 

—De-Pere (Wis.) Journal-Democrat 





News Notes 


In the opinion of Mabel Norris Reese, 
editor of the Mt. Dora (Fla.) Topic, re- 
tirement of her county’s sheriff would 
constitute an important civic improve- 
ment. Therefore when the incumbent, 
with considerable assurance of support 
from a majority of the voters, sought to 
extend his stay in office, Mrs. Reese 
also tossed her hat into the ring with 
the following statement published on 
her editorial page: 

“I hereby announce my candidacy for 
the office of sheriff of Lake County. 

“I do so because it seems I have been 
running for the office—without announce- 
ment—for three or four of the last 
Lake County Democratic primaries. 

“I felt that it was high time that I 
announce for it, like a good office seeker 
should, and that I let the people know 
what my platform is. 

“In past elections—pardon me, the past 
primaries—I have been made a candi- 
date against my will. In those campaigns 
I have been an opponent even though I 
never dreamed of driving around in a 
two-tone automobile with my name 
plastered all over it... .” 

Editor Reese includes in her platform 
these planks: 

Fewer rapes. 

Freedom of the press. 

“I will use brains and heart and com- 
mon sense in my pursuit of criminals.” 


When Kenneth Mayhew, editor of the 
Yorkton (Sask.) Enterprise, with his 
wife, Doris, appeared on the scene in 
Carbondale last July for the session of 
the International Conference of Weekly 
Newspaper Editors he quickly revealed 
himself as a dynamic personality of many 
interests. His talk before the Rotary 
club as spokesmen for that group was a 
masterly plea for international under- 
standing. His interview with Former 
President Harry Truman, obtained as 
he returned home from the Conference, 
ranks as a gem of weekly newspaper 
reporting. There were many things for 
Ken to write about in the exchange of 
letters that followed: his editorial work 
and the contest awards that came to his 
newspaper, his interest in Canadian 
politics, Rotary, amateur sports, the pro- 
longed illness and death of his father. 
Finally, on May 2 there was a telegram 
from Doris. Ken was dead. 

Most of the July issue was in type, 
sections of Grassroots Editor already had 
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been printed. Included was an article 
by Ken Mayhew on what could become 
@ most controversial subject. What to 
do? We decided to let it stand. For this 
issue we are also continuing to list Ken- 
neth Mayhew as an associate editor. 


Five years ago W. B. Annabel, editor 
of the Bega (New South Wales) District 
News viewed the U. S. State Department 
Film “Small Town Editor,” made at 
Littleton, Colo., U.S.A. There followed 
a long exchange of letters between Edi- 
tor Annabel and Houstoun Waring, edi- 
tor of the Littleton Independent and hero 
of the movie. It was inevitable that the 
burgeoning friendship of these two edi- 
tors of similar ideals and interests 
should lead to a personal meeting. In 
March “Curley” Annabel, en route to 
his home after a visit in London, spent 
eight days in Littleton to observe at 
first hand the dynamics of life in a Colo 
rado small town. Now Editor Waring 
hopes to return the visit of his Austra- 
lian friends. 


“It takes only a glance at the old files 
to see how far the newspapers serving 
suburbia have come during the last ten 
or fifteen years,” C. E. Townsend, told 
journalism students at Southern Illinois 
University. “News staffs are not only 
larger and better, the same is true of 
the advertising staffs. Facilities to work 
with have been greatly improved. 

“To me this is one of the most chal- 
lenging, satisfying and rewarding fields 
of all. Organizations are small and 
ability does not go unrecognized. There 
is opportunity galore. 

“Suburbia is having its growing pains, 
but unlike its metropolitan neighbor, in 
Many cases, it has room to grow. 
What can be more challenging than 
working with your community leaders 
to fill such basic needs as churches, 
schools, zoning, streets, sewers? This 
calls for interpretive reporting in depth. 
This is a grassroots education in soci- 
ology and government. And as each pro- 
blem is alleviated or solved, what more 
satisfaction is there than having been 
personally identified with it? This is 
no impersonal journalism. This is liv- 
ing it, not alone, but with your friends 
and acquaintances, yes even your ene- 
mies.” 

Mr. Townsend, editor and publisher of 
the Granite City (Ill.) Press-Record was 
named Illinois Editor of the Year in 
19§8. 


Dr. Marvin Alisky, of Arizona §& 
University, has promised an article 
Latin American weekly journalism 
a byproduct of his summer ass 


to set up a school of journalism & 


Nicaraugua. Already at hand and 
ule for early publication is a fine 
by Prof. Alisky on crusading w 
newspaper editors in Mexico. 


. . . I am deeply interested in 
organization's activities—W.A. Boo 
er, editor, Die Morester & Noord-T: 
valer, Potgietersrus, South Africa, 


I am most interested in your G 
roots Editor and would like to see a 


back numbers that may be available, | 


feel there is a great deal of com 
ground for editors of community n 
papers, whether they be in Aust 
or in the United States—C. B. W 
locke, Narromine Newe and Trangie 
vocate, Narromine, New South W: 


The Guild of British Newspaper 
tors will meet at Wadham College, 
ford, Sept. 16-18. 


You have reason to be proud of 


publication. In contrast to the stodg 


platitudes one finds in most of 
professional publications, today, 
is a fresh and stimulating voice.—H 


Ladd Smith, director, School of Ce m 


munications, University of W: 


Henry V. Gosselin, editor of the 
erset Reporter, Skowhegan, and 
nominee for the Lovejoy Award for C 
age in Journalism, is editor of the qu 
erly bulletin of the Maine Press Asso 
tion. 


Fred V. Martin, Livingston ( 


Park County News, was chairman of hi 


state’s delegation at the White 
Conference on Youth and Children. 


Please enter our subscription to 


excellent magazine. We brought home € 


January issue from the annual m 
of the New York Press Asso Lic 
Jeannette E. Rattray, East Ham 
(N.Y.) Star. 
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